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Lhe Hiftory of the Lower Empire, Seginning from Conftantine the 
Great. Tranflated from the French of M, le Beau, Fol. J. » Been 
Pr. 5s; boards, T. Davies. 


HE tranfaétions of the Romans undoubtedly cndiliats 

the moft beautiful and moft entertaining ‘part of pro< 
fane hiftory, which ought therefore to be read with the great. 
eft attention. It abounds with fuch a variety of important 
events, and affords fuch repeated occafions for ‘réflexion;. that 
it might very well fupply the place of every other branch of 
hiftory, in forming a fchool, as it were, of all the moral vir- 
tues. 

This hiftory is ‘divided into two orn periods; One, con- 
taining the times of the republic, ‘and the other tho f the 
Roman emperors. In thefe different periods, the Rorhan ftate 
bore an exact refemblance to the different ages % human life, 
Governed in its infancy by kings, who —— conftitution 
for a long exiftence; under its confuls ever aGfive, and invi- 
gorated by the conftant exercife of arms, it arrived in the 
days of Auguftus to its: maturity, and notwithftanding the dif- 
orders of a military government, fupported its grandeur -dur-. 
ing three centuries, that is, to the reign of Con the 
Great. 

The reign of this prince isa famous era ; Tessin Te- 
ligion refcued from the hands of executioners,’ to invefted 
with the imperial’ purple, and the feat of the Czfars-tranf- 
ferred’ from Rome to Byzantium, give an intire new. face to 
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322 Hiftory of the Lower Empire: 

the government of that mighty ftate, which from this very 
ra of Conftantine the Great, to the taking of Conftantinople 
by the Turks, aflumes the name of the Lower Empire. Down 
to this era Rome was diftinguifhed by a number of eminent 
hiftorians, both Greek and Latin, whofe writings are as much 
admire@pfor the beauty of the ftile, as for the importance of 
the fubjest. The fame cannot be faid with regard to the hif- 
tory of the Lower Empire. We have no other accounts of the 
emperors, but fuch as were written by perfons, .either greatly 
prejuciced, or of weak capacities. The body of thefe hifforians 
is what we properly call the Hiftoria Byzantina. The firft of 
thefe is Zozymus, who lived under the emperor Arcadius ; 
next to him follows Procopius, who flourifhed under the 
emperor Juftinian ; and both of them were very partial, faty- 
tical writers. The following reigns were written by feveral 
perfons, the chief of whom are Theophanes, Theophyla& 
Simocatta, C@renus, Nicephorus, princefs Anna Comnena, 
Glycas, Nicetasy® Nicephorus Gregorius, Curopalates, John 
Cantacuzenus, Cinnamus, Pachimerus, Conftantine Manaftts, 
and Ducas. Moft of thefe writers have almoft copied from 
each other, and having but a very fmall degree of underftand- 
ing, with a high fhare of credulity, they feem to have com- 
mitted to writing, without judgment or difcernment, whatever 
came to their knowledge. 

To refeue this branch of the Roman hiftory from the con- 
fufion and intricacy in which it lay entangled, was the ardu- 
ous tafk of the very learned M. le Beau, profeflor Emeritus 
in the univerfity of Paris, and perpetual fecretary of the Royal 
Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, He has under- 
taken to write the hiftory of Conftantine and his fucceffors, 
down to the time when their power, fhaken without by the at- 
tacks of barbarians, weakened within by the incapacity of the 
princes, funk at length under the arms of the Turks, This 
work is the ory of the Roman empire, in its old age; it 
was at firft- vigorous, and iis decline was not fenfibly perceived 
till under the haat of Theodofius ; from that time to its 
fail is a fpace of more than athoufand years. M. le Beau has at- 
tempted to difpel the ob{curity of barbarous and inelegant wri- 
ters, to weigh their authorities, to point out their different de- 
grees Geresit and upon the whole, to furnifh the reader with 
fuch a Rarrative of the Byzantine accounts, as fhall be refpeéted 
for its exaétnefg, and admired at the fame time for. its perfpi- 
cuity and elegance. He never fails to quote his authorities. 
with the moit ferupulous diligence, and is critically fevere in 
his manner. of applying them ; he embraces every opportunity 


of difcouraging vice, and commending virtue and religion ; 
4 : in 
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Hiftery of the Lower Empite. — 328 
in fhort, he renders his work both ufeful to the learned, 
and improving to thofe who read only for moral inftruaion. 
The hiftory of the Lower Empire is a performance eyery way 
worthy of defcending to pofterity, and very different from thole 
futile fugitive pieces, with which the lterery world is almoft 
overwhelmed, 

We have’ here under our examination the. firft volume of 
this very learned and ufeful work, tranilated inte Englith. It 
contains the reign of Conftantine the Great, with an intro- 
duétion relative to the tranfactions of the empire, from the 
elevation of Dioclefian to the imperial dignity in the year 
of Chrift 284. We fhall not pretend to give an exa& ana-. 
lyfis of this performance ; many of the particulars are already 

ficiently known, efpecially as to what concerns the life of 
Conftaniine, and the ecclefiaftical affairs during his reign. We 
fhall therefore confine ourfelves to what more intimately re- 
lates to laws and government, and to a few ftriking events, 
that, perhaps, may be worthy of a more accurate difcuf- 
fion. 

Our author dates the birth of Conftantine in the year 274, 
the 27th of February; and fays it happened at Naifius in 
Dardania, now called Nice, or Niffa, in Servia; contrary to 
the received opinion of Englifh writers, followed in this point 
by Baronius, who infift that their ifland gave birth to this 
prince. This opinion, however, is as well fupported, as that 

which fuppofes him to have been born at Naifflus; the chief 
authority for the latter is that of Stephanus, by whom Naiffus 
is gailed the birth -place and work of the emperor Conftantine, 
whereas the former is fupported by a paflage in a panegyric 
pronounced before Conltantine, wherein the orator, -ad- 
dreffing the emperor, told him, that he had ennobled Britain, 
illic oriende; which words, without the greateft violence and 
diftortion, can bear no other meaning than thatof being born there. 
We fhould be therefore forry to give up an opinion which refle&s 
fo much glory on our country, without fome further proofs 
capable of outweighing the authority of cotemporary writers. 

With regard to his family, there is no doubt of his nobility 
by the father’s fide ; but there is fome uncertainty with refpec&. 
to his mother : fhe is reprefented to have been born in Great . 
Britain, at Triers, at Naiffa, at Di*,anum in Bithynia, ag 
Tarfus, at Edeffa: the fafeft way, our author fays, is to ac- 
knowledge that we are abfolutely ignorant of the country and 
the parents of this princefs: Some ancient authors leave He- 
lena only the name of Concubine ; but fhe muft certainly have, 
been wife to Conftantius the father of Conftantine. What 


may have contributed to propagate the contrary opinion, is, 
Y2 that 
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that Conftantius efpoufed Helena in a province where he had 
a command; and the Roman laws did not authorize a mar- 
riage contracted by an officer in the province where he com- 
‘manded ; but another law added, that if at the expiration of 
his commiffion that officer continued to treat the woman, 
whom he had taken in the province, as his wife, the marri- 
age became lawful. 

When Conftantius Chlorus was made Czfar in 292, and 
fent into Gaul for the defence of the weft, Conftantine was 
entering upon his nineteenth year. Dioclefian kept him near 
his perfon as a hoftage to affure himfelf of the fidelity of his 
father, and caufed him to be treated with great diftinétion. 
He took him with him into Egypt, in the war againft Achilles, 
where young Conftantine gained the affection of the troops by 
his intrepidity and good condu&. His rifing glory drew upon 
him every eye. ‘ At his return from Egypt,” fays our author, 
« the people ran out to meet him; every thing announced a 
prince born for the empire. He marched at the right hand of 
Dioclefian. A noble haughtinefs, and an air of ftrength and 
vigour, excited at the firft glance a fentiment of fear. But 
this warlike afpe& was foftened by an agreeable ferenity, fpread 
over his features. He had a great and generous heart, full of 
courage, and a love of juftice, which moderated his natural 
ambition. His temper was quick and ardent, without being 
precipitate ; penetrating without miftruft, and without jealoufy ; 
prudent, and at the fame time ready in determining. In fhort, 
to finifh here his portrait, his vifage was broad, and of a frefh 
colour, with but little hair and beard, his eyes large, his 
looks piercing but conciliating, his neck rather thick, and 
his nofe acquiline, his conftitution delicate, and rather un- 
healthy, but which he contrived to fave by moderation in his 
pleafures.’ 

‘ He was chafte in his manners, and his youth was free 
from the follies incident to that age. He married young, and 
the birth of Minervina, his firft wife, is as unknown as that of 
Helena his mother. The iffue of it was a prince, named 
Crifpus, eminent for his good qualities.’ | 

Hiftorians are not agfeed with refpeé& to Conftantine’s know- 
ledge and tafte for letters ; fome allow him orily a flight tinc- 
ture, and others reprefent him as thoroughly verfed in them. 
After the expedition into Egypt, he attended Galerius in feve- 
ral wars, who grew jealous of his fingular valour, and refolved’ 
to ruin him: under the pretence of procuring him glory, he 
expofed him to the greateit perils. Conftantius had feveral 
times demanded the return of his fon, without fuccefs; 
but at daft, being upon the point of going into Britain 
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Hiftory of the Lower Empire. 325 
to make war againft the Piés, he {poke in a firmer tone; and 
Galerius at length confented to the departure of Conftantine. 
This prince flying with the utmoft expedition, took care to 
have all the poft-horfes that he left. on his route to be ham- 
ftringed, a precaution which he found neceffary, Galerius having 
given orders that he fhould be purfued and brought back. He 
arrived at the port of Boulogne, juft as his faiher was ready 
to fet fail for Britain, whither he accompanied him, faw him 
die, after conquering the Pitts, and was declared emperor in his 
ftead, July 25, 306. Galerius refufing to give him any other 
title than that of Czfar, he contented himfelf with it, bue 
{till exercifed an unlimited authority over the provinces fub- 
ject to his command, namely, Gaul, Britain, and Spain. 

Conftantine foon after mariied the daughter of Maximilian, 
Flavia Maximiana Faufta, having buried his firlt wife Miner- 
vina, before the death of his father Conftantius. He pub- 
lithed an edi& for reftoring tranquillity to the Chriftians in 
the provinces of his department ; and not long after was ob- 
liged to declare war again{ft the Franks, whom he defeated, 
and took two of their chiefs, or kings, prifoners: his condué 
on this occafion was fuch as hiftory muft certainly condemn ; 
for, inftead of treating them with humanity, he expofed them 
in the amphitheatre to be torn by wild beafts, in order to 
ftrike a greater terror into the reft of the nation, But the 
Romans were remarkably cruel to their conquered enemies, as 
we might prove by the examples of Perfeus, Hannibal, Mi- 
thridates, Antiochus, &c. &c, whom they perfecuted with the 
moft implacable refentment. 

Our author then proceeds to give a fummary account of the 
public tranfaGiions to the death of Galerius, which happened 
in 311.- The empire was then in the hands of four chiefs, 
Maximin had the eaft; Licinius, Illyricum, Dalmatia, and 
all Greece ; Maxentius, Italy and Africa; and Conftantine 
his former partition. Maxentius behaved lefs like an emperor 
than a tyrant; though a coward, he was vain and prefump- 

tious; he was, moreover, flothful and indolent, and fo de- 
formed of body and mind, as to be odious to his own people. 
Confiding in the number of his troops, he had a defign of in- 
vading the portion belonging to Conftantine, and this brought 
on a war, which deferves a more particular notice, on account 
of its conneétion with the eftablifhment of the Chriftian re- 
ligion. 

eS oe fecretly follicited by the inhabitants of Rome, 
meditated the delivery of that city from the oppreffion under 
which it groaned.. Never had the Weft fet on foot fuch nu- 


merous armies, Maxentius aflembled 170,000 foot, and 
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18,000 horfe. Conftantine had an army of go,000 foot, and 
8coo horfe. Finding his forces fo much inferior to thofe of 
Maxentius, and apprehending that he ftood in need of extra- 
ordinary affiftance from heaven, he began ferioufly to confider 
with himfelf what deity he fhould implore as his guardian and 
protector. He had inherited from his father fome love and 
efteem for the Chriftians, but had not yet fhewn any inclina- 
tion to embrace a.religion, which he, both honoured and 
efteemed. He revolved in his mind the fallacious anh{wers 
given by the oracles to other princes, and the fuccefs that 
had attended his father Conftantius in all his wars, who ac- 
knowledged only one Supreme Being. Upon thefe confidera- 
tions, he refolved to have recourfe to the God of his father, 
and adhere to him alone: he befeeched him with ardour to 
enlighten his mind, and to aid him with his fuccour. 

‘ One day, as he was marching at the head of his troops, 
penetrated with thefe fentiments, a little after the hour of noon, 
the weather being calin and ferene, as he often lifted up his 
eyes towards heaven, he perceived above the fun, towards 
the eaft, a bright crofs, round which were traced in luminous 
characters thefe three Latin words, in boe vince, by this con- 
quer. This prodigy ftruck the eyes and the minds of the 
whole army. ‘The emperor was in great pain about the mean- 
ing of this wonderful fight, till the following night, when our 
Saviour appearing to him with the fame fign that he had 
feen in the heavens, commanded him to caufe fuch another 
to be framed, and to make ufe of it as an enfign in 
battle, which would render him victorious. The next 
morning Conftantine imparted his vifion, or dream, to his con- 
fidents, and fending for the ableft artificers, ordered them to 
frame a crofs of geld and precious ftones, according to his 
dire&tions. Eufebius, who affures us that he had feen it feve- 
ral times, defcribes it thus: it was a long ftaff plated with 
gold, having a traverfe in the form of a crofs; from the top 
of this ftaff rofe a crown of gold enriched with precious ftones, 


inclofing the monogram of 54 Chrift, which the emperor 


chofe alfo from that time to bear engraved on his helmet. From 
the traverfe hung a fquare piece of purple ftuff, covered with 
an embroidery of gold and precious ftones. Below the crown, 
but over the colours, was the buft of the emperor and his 
children, reprefentedin gold. ‘Thefe images were either placed 
upon the traverfe of\the crofs, or embroidered upon the upper 
part of the colours themfelves, for Eufebius does not clearly 
determine their pofition. ‘The cypher, containing the two 
firft letters of Chrilt’s name, X P, was probably fhewn to Con- 
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ftantine with the crofs ; and he caofed it to be carried before 
him in all his wars as an enfign of viGory. He likewile or- 
dered feveral other croffes to be made in the fame manner, and 
to be conftantly carried at the head of h’s armies; it was a 
terwards the principal ftandard of his fucceflors, and called 
Labarum, or Laborum. Some think this name .was given. it to 
fignify, that, by its affiftance, the toils and labours of the.fol- 
diers were to be ended ; and others, that. the emperor meant 
by the crofs which he had received, he fhould put an end to 
the labours and perfecutions of the church.’ 

We have given this account of the famous Lasarum at full 
length, as it has been an event of importance in itfelf, anda 
fubje& of great debate among the learned. Our author exa- 
mines the matter with great candour and impartiality, frank- 
ly owning, that the Chviftian religion does not depend upon 
the truth of this miracle. He does not charge thofe who dif- 
pute the reality of the faét, as fome zealots do, with temerity 
and infidelity, but relates, in a few wosds,, what has been faid 
to deftroy or to authenticate the reality of this event. 

Among the ancient authors, fome do not. make mention 
of this apparition of the crofs: the panegyrifts particularly are 
filent; Porphyrius Optatianus, a cotemporary poet, takes no 
notice of it; Eufebius himfelf does not mention it in his ec- 
clefiaftical hiory ; nor is it related by St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, in his writings againft Julian, where it would naturally 
have hada place. Eufebius, indeed, mentions it in his life of 
Conftantine, and. affures us he received it from the emperor’s 
own mouth, who folemnly confirmed the truth of it by his 
oath, But does not this very oath render the thing fufpicious ? 
What occafion was there for an oath to prove a fa, of which 
there muft have been fo many witnefles, fince Eufebius pretends 
it had beén feen by his whole army? Laéantius, who lived 
at Conftantine’s court, {peaks of this apparition of the crofs, 
only as of a dream; in which he is followed by Sozomenus, 
Another obje@tion is ftarted from the uncertainty of the place 
where it pafled ; fome ftand up for Befangon, others for Sintzic 
on the Rhine; others for Numagen on the Mofelle ; and others, 
in fine, pretend, that it happened at the gates of Rome. 
Hencé it is, that fome modern writers reje&t the account asa 
pious ftratagem of Conftantine, contrived on pprpofe to ani- 
mate his army. The learned Fabricius is of opinion, that 
Conftantine did aQually fee a crofs in the heavens, but that it 
was a natural phenomenon, which may be feen in the circle 
about the fiin, and fome of which kind have been frequently 
obferved, when there has been a feeming appearance of two 


funs, 
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Againft all thefe objeétions, thofe who defend the reality of 
this miracle, think, that the authority of Eufebius ought to 
preponderate. Can it be believed, that this writer would have 
offended the imperial majefty by a criminal impofture, which 
had it been contradiéted by only one among fuch a number of 
eye-witnefles, would have expofed him to the indignation of 
the whole empire? As for Conftantine’s oath, it is ftrange 
that what is looked upon as. proof of truth in the mouths of 
common'men, fhould be conftrued as an argument of falfe- 
hood in that of fo great a prince. Laéantius, not writing a 
hiftory, deftroys nothing by his filence, and he only {peaks of 
the command that Conftantine received in a dream the night 
before the battle with Maxentius, to caufe the monogram of 
Chrift to be engraved upon the bucklers of his army. The 
account of Sozomenus, who lived in the fifth century, only 
proves that this miracle was contradicted at that time ; and when 
he quotes the oath of Conftantine from Eufebius, he does not 
teftify any mark of diftruft. The filence of the panegyrifts is 
of very little weight, for they were all idolaters, who would not 
relate any thing in favour of Chriftianity. Optatianus was alfo, 
according to all appearance, a pagan ; and Eufebius, in his ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory, has only fkimmed over this war, having 
referved the detail of it for the life of Conftantine, As for 
St. Gregory, he is fpeaking only of the prodigies which hin- 
dered the Jews from rebuilding the temple of Jerufalem, and 
he had no occafion to depart from his fubje& for the fake of 
quoting examples of a fimilar kind. The uncertainty of the 
place is the weakeft objeétion of all, fince there are in hiftory 
an infinite number of faéts, the truth of which is not lefs ac- 
knowledged, though neither the place, nor fometimes even 
the time when they happened are known. 

Codnftantine being determined after this miraculous vifion, 
to adore that God alone who had appeared to him, applied to 
the moft holy and moft enlightened minifters, in order to be 
inftru€ied by them in the myfteries of their religion, which he 
embraced, and his example was followed by the Imperial fa- 
mily. ‘This was the triumph of the Chriftian religion, after 
it had been conftantly profcribed and perfecuted for almoft 
three centuries, and undergone every trial neceflary to afcertain 
its divine original. * When Chriftianity, fays our author, had 
no farther need of perfecutions to evince its divine original, 
the perfecutors became Chriftians ; the émperors fubmitted to 
the yoke of the gofpel; and the miraculous converfion of 
Conftantine may be faid to have caufed the ceffation of a 


greater miracle in the world,’ 
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In the beginning of the year 312, Conftantine paffed the 
Alps, made himfelf mafter of feveral cities, and nothing re- 
tarding his progrefs he arrived within fight of Rome, and en- 
camped over again{t Ponte Molle, then called Pons Milvius, a 
ftone bridge of eight arches over the Tiber, about two miles 
from Rome. Maxentius, through timidity, kept himfelf for 
fome time within the walls, but encouraged at length by an 
anfwer, upon confulting the Sibylline books, he marched out 
to meet his enemy. The battle was fought with great ob- 
ftinacy on both fides, till Maxentius’s cavalry being broken, 
the tyrant fled, and was drowned in crofling the Tiber. The 
fuccefS of this day occafioned all the gates of the city to be 
opened to the conqueror: he entered ‘by the triumphal gate, 
mounted on a car, and went dire&ly to mount Palatine, 
where he chofe his refidence. The public feftivals and re- 
joicings lafted feven days, during which all poffible honours 
and demonftrations of refpe&t were paid him. But the moft 
confiderable monument erected in honour of him was the tri- 
umphal arch, which ftill bears his name, and is to be feen at 
the foot of mount Palatine, near the amphitheatre of Vef- 
pafian. It was built chiefly with the ruins of ancient works, 
particularly of the arch of Trajan. Connoiffeurs obferve, 
from the comparifon between the figures taken from the an- . 
cient monuments, and thafe which were of the workmanthip 
of that age, that the tafte for the arts muft have been already 
greatly degenerated. 

The public tranquillity being thus reftored, this great prince 
applied himfelf to the affairs of government, of which our au- 
thor gives a. very fatisfactory detail. It would be contrary to 
our plan to follow him throughout, only we fhall make a few 
ftri€tures with regard to his new laws, an article we think moft 
worthy our notice. As fo memorable a revolution might be 
expected to produce a great number of informers, a race of 
men whom he detefted, as feeding on the misfortunes of their 
fellow-citizens, he enaéted two laws, by which he declared all 
informers, and fuch as attempted to difturb the tranquility of 
private perfons with unjutt fa&ts, guilry of death. He reftored 
the fenate to its former luftre, filling it with perfons of the 
greateft merit. Afcribing all his fuccefles to the influence 
of the falutary fign of the crofs, he caufed a ftatue to be 
erected to himfelf, holding a crofs in the right hand, with an 
infcription importing that by that fign he had delivered the 
city from a tyrannical yoke. About the month of. November | 
312, an edict was iffued in his name, putting a ftop to the 
great perfecution, which had been begun by Dioclefian. Be- 
ing acquainted with the character of the Chriftian religion, fo 
as 
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to perceive that it abhorred: blood and violence, he acknow- 
ledged no other inftruments of propagating it than inftruétion 
and foft perfuafion : full of this idea, he was cautious of irri- 
tating the minds of his people by rigorous editts. Rome was 
the centre of idolatry ; before he proceeded to fhut ap the 
temples, he wifhéd to fee them deferted. Punifhments would 
have produced obftinacy, and an abhorrence of Chriftianity ; 
Conftantine had the art of infpiring the love of it., His ex- 
ample, his favour, his benignity, even made more Chriftians, 
than torments had made apoftates, under the perfecuting 
princes. Fult of. zeal for the majefty of facred worfhip, he 
heightened its fplendor by ere&ting and adorning feveral 
churches, among others thofe of S:. Peterin the Vatican, 
St. Paul, St. Lawrence, St. Agnes, &c. which he endowed 
with lands and revenues. 

* Whilft he was employed in advancing the intereft and dig- 
nity of the church, he did not lofe fight of the civil adimini- 
ftration. He enacted feveral wife laws, which have been 
preferved in the Theodofian and fuftinian codes, and muft do 
honour to his memory; among others, that to prevent judges 
from proceeding too haftily to condemn the accufed before a 
full and thorough conviction ; that, to protec minors from the 
difhonefty of their guardians; that, declaring all perfons who 
‘were notorious for their crimes, incapable of holding any em- 
ployment; that, declaring that. no prefcription could lie 
againft liberty ; that, to prevent delays, frauds, and chicanery 
both in the judges, and thofe who had their fuits depending, 
and to limit their duration to a fhort term; that which grants 
a liberty of appeal from all the tribunals, except. that of the 
przfeas of the pretorium, who are properly the reprefentatives 
of the prince in the adminiftration of juitice; beftdes feveral 
other regulations, which fhew his inclination to favour the 
rights of liberty, without violating thofe of juftice. Some of 
his laws contain fine leffons of morality; in one of them he 
fays, ‘* we are of opinion that more regard ought.to be paid to 
equity and natural juftice, than to pofitive and rigorous right 2?” 
in another he fays ‘* the intereft of our fubjects is dearer to us 
than that of our treafury,” in confequence of which he pro- 
hibited the cuftom of imprifoning thofe were indebted to it, or 
infliing any corporal punifhment upon them: ‘* Imprifone 
ment, he faid, is intended only for criminals, or officers of the 
revenue who exceed their authority.” 

_ After defcribing the embellifhments and repairs which this 
great emperor made in the city of Rome, and enumerating the 
feveral a&ts of his munificence, the learned Mr. le Beau enters 


upon a difcuffion of a very nice chronological point, that of 
the 
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the indictions, which owe their firft eftablifhment to this prince 
in 312. The indiétions are a ¢ycle or revolution of fifteen 
years, made ufe of in reckoning time, the cuftom of which 
is ftill retained by the court of Rome. The firft year of this 
cycle is called the firft indidlion, and fo on to the fifteenth, 

after which a new cycle begins. We muft diftinguith three 
kinds of indiétions, that of the Cefars, ftiled alfo ‘Conftanti. 
nian, from the name of its inftitutor; it commenced on the 
24th of September, and was for a long time adopted in France 
and Germany ; that of Conftantinople which commenced with 
the Grecian year on the sft of September, and was afterwards 
the moft univerfally ufed: laftly that of the popes, who-at firit 
followed the computation of the emperors; but after Char- 
lemagne they formed a new indiétion, which they commenced 
at firft on the z5th of December; afterwards on the 1ft of 
January, this laft method ftill fubfifts at this day; thus the 
epoch of the pontifical indi€tion goes back as far as the rft of 
January ; in the year 313. The teafons of this inftitution are 
dubious and obfcure. In the Roman laws the word in&i&io 
fignifies afféffmert of taxes, or a declaration of the fun: to be paid 
by cach town or province. It is taerefore highly probable that 
this term has a reference to fome taxation. But what was this 
tax, why this circle of fifteen years? There is the doubt which 
the learned are at a lofs t» folve. Baronius conjectures, that 
Conftantine limited military employments. to fifteen years, and 
that at the expiration of that term, proclamation was made for 
raifing an extraordinary tax for the payment of the foldiers dif- 
charged from fervice. Petavius thinks this opinion of. Baro- 
nius more probable than any thing that has been faid by others 
on the fame fubjeét. The motive that determined Conftan- 
tine to fix the commencement of the indiction on the 24th of 
September, is alfo uncertain. Some moderns fuppofe the 
24th of September to have been the day on which Maxentius 
was defeated, and that Conftantine thought proper to connett 
it with the origin of the indi@ion, as a remarkable epoch, But 
it is proved, by a very authentic calendar, that the defeat of 
Maxentius did not happen till the 28th of O&ober. Our 
learned author hazards a conjeQure of his own upon fo intri- 
cate a fubje&, viz. that Conftantine being defirous of diftin- 
guifhing his victory by a new epoch, removed it back to the 
autumnal equinox, which at that time fell onthe 24th of 
September. There is not one of the cardinal points of the 
folar year, that has not ferved to fix the beginning of yeass 
‘among different people. It is natural therefore to belicve, 
that of the four principal points of the folar circle, Conftantine 
preferred that which approached neareft the event, from which 
he 
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he took occafion to eftablith a new cycle. We muft own that 
the conjecture is very ingenious, and founded in great pro- 
bability.—The limits of our periodical examination will not 
permit us to attend the author any farther at prefent in the 
life and reign of Conftantine the Great ; we fhall therefore re- 
ferve our farther remarks for another Review, and only obferve 
by the way, that the tranflation of this excellent work appears 
to us to have been done with great fidelity, and to be as.little 
exceptionable as moft tranflations with regard to propriety and 


purity of language. 





II, Obferwations on the prevailing Difeafes in Great Britain: to- 
gether with a Review of the Hiftory of thofe of former Periods, 
and in other Countries. By John Millar, M.D. 4t0. Pr. 125. 
Cadell. : 


Alt entering on the difagreeable tafk before us, we can- 
not help making one remark on the title of this pro- 
duétion: the author affe&ts to prefent us with obfervations on 
the ptevailing difeafes in Great Britain, while in faé& he has 
not mentioned one difeafe which is more prevalent in Britain 
than in other countries. Inflammatory fevers are much rarer 
‘in Britain than in the more northern climates ; and putrid 
fevers infinitely lefs frequent: than in the fouthern. The 
dyfentery has never been reckoned a prevailing difeafe in 
-Great Britain ; and the puerperal fever is not a local difeafe in 
any country whatever. This circumftance of a mifnomer de- 
ferves the more to be remarked, as it not only affords a ftrong 
indication of the genuine defign of this performance, but alfo a 
conjefture which will afterwards be more fully confirmed, that 
the author is not fo much indebted for his obfervations to his 
own experience as to the writings of others, fo far as his in- 
formation extended, or he could interpret their fenfe. From 
whence may be inferred, what will likewife appear in the fe- 
quel, that not one original obfervation occurs in this whole 
produ&tion, which, were it divefted of all its fuperfluous ap- 
pendages, might be reduced to a fize fomewhat fmaller than 
that of a fix-penny pamphlet. ‘Never have we perufed any 
work to which the fellowing paflage from an ingenious author 
may be fo properly applied as to that before us. 

‘ Elegance is difficult to attain; and, without great tafte, 
very dangerous to attempt. What we principally require in 
medical writings, is the utmoft degree of perfpicuity, precifion, 
fimplicity, and method. A flowery and highly laboured lan- 


guage in thefe fubjects is entirely out of its place, and creates 
a very 
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a very juft fufpicion, that an author is rather writing from his 
imagination, than copying from nature. We have many 
bulky volumes in medicine, which would be reduced to a very 
narrow compafs, were they ftripped of all their ufelefs prefaces, 
apologies, quotations, and other tawdry ornaments, and con- 
fined to the few fa&s they contain, and to clofe indu€tive rea- 
foning*.’ We have every thing here but the apologies. 

This work is divided into three parts; of which the firft 
treats of inflammatory difeafes, the fecond of putrid fevers, 
and the laft of difeafes which partake both of a putrid and i in- 
flammatory nature. As the firft of thefe articles is only a fu- 
perfiuous repetition of the pratice of almoft every author who 
has wrote on the fubje&t, we fhall pais over it. But before we 
proceed to the fecond part it will be-neceflary to premife a few 
obfervations which will unravel the principles on which it is 
founded ; and, by tracing them to their genuine fource, dif- 
cover with what propriety Dr. Millar can arrogate to himfelf 
the invention either of the opinions or praétice exhibited im 
this produétion. 

It is many years fince phyfical writers began to explode the 
multiplicity of diftin€tions with which the hiftory of fevers had 
long been extremely incumbered. The judicious Dr. Freind’ 
in particular, who favoured the world with an excellent com- 
mentary on the epidemics of Hippocrates, which were for- 
merly regarded as fevers of a very different ahd anomalous na- 
ture, declared, that in his opinion they were not diffimilar, 
but had been the fevers of all former ages, and would for ever 
remain the epidemic difeafes of future times, This obfervation 
he evinced more clearly from a comparifon of the fevers deli- 
neated by Sydenham with thofe of Hippocrates and each 
other, from which it appears, that, notwithftanding the great 
diverfity between the climates of England and Thafos, there 
is fcarce the fimalleft difference to be perceived among the fe- 
vers of the two countries ; and that all the fevers defcribed by. 
Sydenham as diffimilar, the petechial perhaps excepted, dif- 
fered not fo much in kind asin degree. This dofrine is ftill 
farther afcertained by Dr Lind, at Portfmouth, who, in his 
Effay on the Difeafes incident to Europeans in hot Climates, 
has fhewn that the remitting fever is the moft predominant and 
univerfal difeafe over the world, and the grand epidemic in 
every country: Tiffot, likewife, is fo explicit on this fubjeé& 
as to affirm, that all the primary fevers may be reduced to 


in a * 





* Obfervations on the Duties and Offices of a Phyfician. 
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four claffes, namely, the inflammatory, putrid, intermittent, 
and fuch as are compounded of thofe: and if we include the 
putrid and intermittent in one clafs, as all fevers which are 
cured by the bark are fuppofed to proceed from a feptic caufe, 
we fhall reduce the catalogue of fevers into three divifions, 
the inflammatory, putrid, and thofe which are compounded 
of both. After fuch an explicit declaration of the abeve.men- 
tioned phyficians, not to produce Cleghorn and others, in re- 
gerd to the divifion of fevers, what reader can perufe the fol- 
lowing paflage in this author without indignation and con- 
tempt. 

‘ In my early pragtice I endeavoured, with care and at- 
tention, to inveftigate the fymptoms by which the various 
fpecies of fevers were to be diftinguifhed, and attributed my 
‘ want of fiiccefs to a defect of penetration; but having had 
may opportunities, in a very extenfive practice, of obferving 
their different appearances, and finding a ftrong refemblance 
in all of them, I was at length perfuaded, that many unne- 
ceflary and perplexing divifions had been aflumed, which are 
not. founded in nature, but contrived to decorate or fupport a 
favourite hypothefis, After the ftrifteft enquiry, | could only 
obferve three kinds of fevers; one, of the putrid clafs, ar- 
tended with remiffion and intermiffions ; another, which is the 
concomitant of inflammation; and a third, in which the 
fymptoms of inflammation and putrefaétion are combined. 
But this being matter of fac, and not of opinion, I did not 
fuppofe that either the experience by which I had been con- 
vinced, or any arguments which might be advanced, could 
gain credit to an affertion fo oppofite to prejudices, eftablithed, 
almoft without contradiétion, from the age of Galen to the ~ 
prefent time. I was therefore refolved, by fearching the 
records of alitiquity, to endeavour to trace thefe errors to their 
fource.’ 

It was eafy, indeed, to difcover from the records of anti- 
quity, and to pretend to afcertain by experience, what had 
already been difcovered and afcertained by the repeated ob- 
fervation of others: and it is no lefs eafy, though flagrantly 
falfe and ridiculous, to infinuate an-almoft total inattention of 
phyficians to this doétrine, which is attempted, with unparal- 
leled effrontery, jn the fubfequent paragragh. 

¢ But though a moft intricate divifion of difeafes hath hi- 
therto obftructed the progreis of medicine, yet the fimilarity, 
which univerfally obtains, bath not altogether efcaped the ob- 
fervation of feveral learned aad judicious phyficians, who.e 


concurring tefiimony may be deemed a fufficient proof of any 
fact, 
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£2@, however oppofite to theories and fpeculative opinions, 
unwarily adopted without an accurate hiftorical exanima- 
tion.’ 

But, to crown the abfurdity of this author's pretenfions, ‘we. 
are afterwards prefented ,with the teftimony of thofe very 
writers who have afferted the fimilarity of fevers, which, un- 
fortunately for him, it was impoffible entirely to conceal. As 
a farther fpecimen of this great inventive genius, we fhall pro- 
duce another of his difcoveries, in which, however, he has been 
no lefs foreftalled than in the former, 

¢ An opinion hath prevailed, that inflammatory fevers are 
extremely frequent, not only in this country, but all over the 
world. The praétice of phyfic hath been greatly influenced by 
this fuppofition, and it hath become an almoft univerfal rule 
to bleed and ufe other evacuations, in the beginning of all 
acute diforders. This opinion I had alfo adopted, and on it 
my early praétice was chiefly founded: Captivated with the 
beauty and ingenuity of Boerhaave’s fyftem, which I had been 
early taught, and in which I implicitly believed, I never 
doubted of its being confiftent with truth, and founded on the 
moft accurate and faithful obfervations. By that fyftem I mo- 
delled my practice, and formed the moft fanguine expetations 
of fuccefs, by following precepts founded on a theory fo plau- 
fible and engaging. The event, however, difappointed my 
hopes ; experience led me to doubt, and afterwards to rejeét 
the doétrine of obftruétion and inflammation: andI am now 
firmly convinced from the refult of a careful attention to di- 
feafes, during the courfe of an extenfive pragtice, that in- 
flammatory diforders are éxtremely rare, and that there are very 
few fevers, in this country, in which the antiphlogiftic method. 
of cure can be ufed with fafety. Such cafes, however, do 
fometimes happen, and the feldomer they occur, the more ne- 
ceffary it becomes that they fhould be accurately defcribed, 
fince a miftake in the beginning of thefe acute diforders can 
feldom be retrieved, and often proves fatal.’ 

In the next chapter, this extraordinary author appears, ° 
likewife, to claim the merit of a praétice introduced above an 
hundred years ago, and is the method of curing fevers by.the 
ufe of the Peruvian bark. It is unnecefflary to inform our medical ’ 
readers, that ever fince the firft importation of that invaluable 
medicine into Europe, it has been the great refource inthe 
cure of all difeafes of a putrid, remitting, and intermittin 
kind; and its encomiums are celebrated by all phyficians. ° 
Among thofe who have carried the ufe of it to the greateft: 
height, and are alfo the moft lavith in its praifes, are the fa-’ 
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mous Sydenham and Dr. Morton; the evidence of both which 
phyficians, however, in favour of the exhibition of the bark 
in acute difeafes, ftrong and explicit as it is, though limited, 
the author of this produ€tion has moft unwarrantably exag- 
gerated, in notorious contradiction to their own exprefs decla- 
ration. ‘ The judicious Dr. Sydenham, fays he, was fo much 
convinced of its fuperiority to every other medicine, that after 
it had been profcribed by unworthy mifreprefentations, he 
again introduced it, and, after further experience of its effi- 
cacy, became more fanguine in its recommendations of it ; 
and in his later practice, not only ufed it fuccefsfully in all 
fevers, which were not accompanied with inflammation, but 
alfo in many other difeafes.’ So far is it from being true, that 
Sydenham ufed the bark fuccefsfully in all fevers, which were 
not accompanied with inflammation, that we challenge this 
author to produce .one inftance where that great phyfician 
gives the finalleft encouragement for adminiftering the bark in 
any continual fever, except fuch as had originally been of the 
intermitting kind, and which he clearly defcribes, not as true 
continual fevers, but remittent, and only approaching to a 
continued form by a prolongation of the paroxifins. For 
a proof of which, we refer our readers to his anfwer to Dr. 
Brady concerning the epidemic difeafes from the year 167 5 to 
1680. 

This author mifreprefents the praétice of Dr. Merten no 
lefs than that of Sydenham. .‘ Dr. Morton, as he informs us, 
a phyfician of found judgment and extenfive practice, fully 
convinced of the advantages which would accrue to mankind, 
from the extenfive application of this powerful remedy, ex- 
prefies his gratitude to God for fo valuable a difcovery, and 
endeavoured to place its merit in a juft point of view. He 
not only adduces a number of examples, which afford the moft 
convincing teftimony of its great efficacy, but alfo endea- 
voured to trace to their fource the falfe opinions which had 
been circulated concerning it. He colleéted all the arguments 
advanced on both fides of the queftion, and clearly demon- 
firated the errors of thofé writers by whom it was rejeéted. 
He not only ufed it fuccefsfully in remitting, intermitting, and 
continual fevers, but prefcribed it in many other cafes which 
would, by the generality of phyficians, be reckoned of a very 

oppofite nature, and treated in a very different manner.’ 

Whoever will perufe the cafes related by Dr. Morton, will 
find that he never gave the bark but during the remiffion of 
fevers ; in teftimony of which we fhall here produce his own 


dire&t authority. 
‘ Quo- 
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‘ Quocirca, mifia hac methodo rationali .curandi febrem 
=Zuvexn,, quippe longa ac incerta, totus me demum accingam 
ad modum exhibendi corticis, in Suvex es tam {puria quam le- 
gitima defcribendum, unde earum caufa, venenatum {cilicet 
fermentum, modo magis compendiario tuto cito fubigitur & 
deletur. Quid opus autem multa verborum ambage, ubi na- 
tura potius quam arte res agenda fit? Siquidem amtidotus quo- 
cunque modo exhibita (modo exhibeatur) venenum delet. Fo- 
mite autem fubtracto flamma fponte extinguitur, atque ubi 
natura a venenato fermento non amplius lacetlitur, lubens qui- 
efcit. Ut totam rem paucis abfolvam, jAmplex hujutce febris 
natura nihil preter antidotum forma egrotanti gratiffima exhi- 
bendum exigit ; idque partitis vicibus, & durante remiffione, 
ut {pirituum regimini magis fubjeéta vires fuos felicius exer- 
ceat. Indeque, quotiefcunque ad zgrum advocor, fimplici 
Suvexes laborantem ; ubi nullum infolitum fymptoma, aut 
gradum fymptomatis folito vehementiorem deprehendo, fi ex- 
acerbationes & remifliones ftatis ac certis periodis fe invicem 
excipiant abfque pompofo quocunque apparatu precedent, 
prima fcilicet remiffione opportuna, illico cortic, Peru. ele&. in 
Jubtiliffimum alcohol, redu®. 2}. 313. Dj. 3 %. pro-etat. forma 
boli, banfius, pilul. vel ele@uarii (prout eger ipfe maluerit) ex- 
hibendum jubeo, repetendumque tertia vel quarta quaque hora 
extra paroxyfmum, dum opus fuerit, Atque, ut veram di- 
cam, vix aut ne vix unquam memini fimplicem Supexn poft 
Zj. antidoti exhibitam, fuperftitem fuiffe. 

* Sin adventus meus differatur donec fedris hac in augmene, 
to fuo aded provehatur, in continuam tam vergat, & parox- 
yfmi fere aboliti fuerint, aut faltem periodos fuas ac ftatas ob. 
cephalalgram laffitudinem ulcerclam, aut fymptomata aliquod aliud, 
folito-vehementius fubortum pene amiferit ; pot chferis (modo 
indicetur) rejectionem, fanguinis % vj. viij. x. pro ztate, & fym- 
tomatum exigentia in ipfa exacerbatione illico e brachio detra-. 
hendas jubeo, atque deinde bolum theriacalem cum hautti ju- 
lapii cordialis exhibendum, qui.ad libitum repetatur, ad /piri-, 
tum elafticitatem refufcitandam. Er wvefcatorium unum vel 
alterum, in eundem finem ad auwchum vel carpos internos appli- 
candum prefcribo: unde, uti wigiltarum, delorum, cxeterorum- 
que {fymptomatam diminutionem feré femper fubfecutam effe 
memini, ita-infuper inducias remiffionum magis certas ac pro- 
tenfas oofervavi; qua occafione data, . Pa incun@anter 
exhibeo, arque ejus repetitionem, durantibus remifiionibus, 
jugiter renovandam, cum felici fucceflu & optato eventu ime 
pero, Quid 2 quod {patio bidui, fcilicet, quamprimum = cor- 
ticis 3 vj. vel.2j. eger devoraverit, &@up¢]ir fere lemper inve-, 
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ni,” Morton. Method. exbibend. Cortic. in Curatione. Feb. cotttia 
nentis, Pp. 131, 132. 

We fhall only produce one other paffage from Dr. Morton, 
in the conclufion of which he exprefly declares himfelf to the 
fame purpofe. 

‘ Verum, fi fingulas hiftorias recenferem Suyeyéwy non tan- 
tum legitimarum, verum etiam fpuriarum, quas nuperrime 
fpatio fcil. unius menfis, hoc paéto feliciflime fanavi, in fenili 
vel infantili state, atque in ipfo puerperio, nimius eflem., Fa- 
teor equidem ubi fpirituum elafticitas a veneno ita opprimitur, 
ut vires antidoti regi et in a&tum deduci inde non poflint, & 
Euvexns, in Suvoxdys malignam degeneret, me haud raréd for- 
tem cxterorum medicorum participaffe, & reftitutionem elaf. 
ticitatis fpirituum enecatorum fere & fphacelatorum, methodo 
quacunque, feepe incerto, fepe incafsim fereaffe. Palam autem 
affirmo me multo folures hujufmodi zgrotantes, deliriis, fube 
Jultibus tendinum, ceterif{que id genus fymptomatis malignis ob- 
feffos, ab orci faucibus arte liberaffe, ubi antidoti ufus curae 
tionem aufpicabatur; quam cum ab initio, alia quacunque 
methodo uteret; modo cim accerfitus primd eflem, umbra 
aliqua remiffionum & exacerbationum fupereffet.? Morton d¢. 
Protei formi Febris eontinentis genio, p. 152, 153. 

The quotations which we have here adduced, from Syden- 
ham and Morton, are fufficient to fhew how nai their pracy 
tice is mifreprefented by this author, who has not only egre- 
gioufly miftaken their fenfe, but alfo falfly applied the generat 
encomiums on the efficacy of the bark, to be found in thefe. 
authors, to its particular utility in continual fevers; than 
which nothing is more contrary to their own exprefs declara- 
tion, and the experience of all other phyficians. 

The only genuine authority produced by this author, for 
the fuccefsful exhibition of the bark in the exacerbation of re- 
mitting fevers, is taken from the inaugural Differtation of Dr. 
James Lind, of Edinburgh, on whofe evidence, adopted with- 
out ary limitation in regard to the nature of the fever, and 
the heat of the climate, as is. ufual with Dr. Millar, we have 
the ftrongeft reafon to think he has entirely founded his prac- 
tice. But whoever examines the hiftory of the fever defcribed 
by the above-named gentleman, will find, that it was of am 
highly putrid kind, as, indeed, it is denominated by Dr. Lind 
himfelf ; and that, confidering fuch a ftate of the difeafe, and 
the extraordinary heat of the climate of Bengal, it is reafon- 
able to fuppofe that a more early exhibition of the bark would, 
be abfolutely neceflary, than would be expedient, or even juf- 
fiable, in other circumftances. No general rule of praétice, 
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however, in fevers, can juftly be eftablifhed upon inftances 
taken from particular climates: for it is well known, that in 
the Weft-Indies, though the degrees of heat are pretty nearly 
the fame as in Bengal, there is fometimes an abfolute neceffity 
ef bleeding in the beginning of remitting fevers; which prac- 
tice might prove deleterious in the place laft mentioned, on 
account of the additional caufes of malignity, from the putrid 
exhalations of the marfhes. Hence, therefore, in Britain, and 
other temperate climates, where the caufes of putrefcency exift 
in a leffer degree, the ufe of the lancet will frequently be 
found neceéflary, though that operation ought always to be 
cautioufly adopted in remitting fevers, and never without a4 
due regard to the ftrength of the patient, and the violence of 
the fymptoms. From thefe confiderations it might have been 
expected’ that Dr. Millar would not have entirely omitted oc- 
cafionally to recommend an evacuation, the negle& of which 
is fometimes as pernicious as the improper ufe of it. But 
this, indeed, is the lefs furprifing, as, through the whole of 
this work, from a miftaken idea of the identity rather than 
fimilarity of fevers, he has confounded different fevers toge- 
ther, and confequently the method of praétice. For miftakes, 
of judgment, however, he might be entitled to fome degree of 
lenity ; but want of candor we cannot fo eafily overlook ; and 
therefore we leave it to Dr. Millar’s option, to which of the 
two we fhall impute his adducing the evidence of other authors, 
in fupport of a doétrine which they never meant: as, for in- 
ftance, with fir Johm Pringle’s account of the remitting fever, 
he joins Dr. Donald Monro’s account of the petechial: from 
whence it would appear, if, according to this author, thefe 
fevers are exaétly the fame, that the other two learned gentle- 
men muft have known nothing of the matter, as they endea- 
vour to defcribe them of a different fpecies. But fhall we, 
againft Dr. Millar, difpute the perfe& fimilarity of thefe fevers ; 
or admit, in his favour, the double miftake, namely, that fir 
John Pringle, in attemptitig to defcribe the remitting fever; 
has ftumbled upon the petechial; and that Dr. Monro, on the 
other hand, inftead of the petechial, which he intended to de- 
lineate, has favoured us with a moft accurate hiftory of the 
remitting fever ? 

Having faid thus much of the authorities on which the 
practice of giving the bark in continual fevers, and the exa- 
cerbations of the remitting, is unjuftly endeavoured to be 
eftablithed, let us next examine how far it can be fupported 
by this author’s own experience. For this purpofe, we fhall, 


in our next Review, take a fliort view of the cafes which he 
Z 2 has 
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has related of the remitting fever, and of his obfervations 
upon them. 










[ To be continued, | 
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ry His colleflion is made by the doétor himfelf, and orieied 
under his own infpeftion. ‘This tafk, he tells us, he has 
long avoided, and * would hardly have fubmitted to it now, but 
for the fake of preventing his works from being fome time 
hereafter expofed in a ragged mangled condition, and loaded 
with more faults than they originally had: while it might be 
impofflible for him, by the change, perhaps, of one letter, to 
recover a whole period from the moft contemptible nonfenfe.’ 
The publication contains moft of the doftor’s pieces . formerly 
offered to the public, and feveral others which he informs us 
have lain by him for many years. -He has loft and deftroyed, 
he tells us, what would probably enough, have been better 
received by the great majority of readers than any thing he has 
publithed.—If he could have prevailed upon himfelf to have 
deftroyed many things printed in thefe volumes, the beft judges 
{for whom only the do@or publifhes) would, we are perfuad- 
ed, have honoured him with ftronger marks of their approba- 
tion. Their commendation, however, he highly deferves, 
for not inferting into this colleQion a poem, which, though 
extremely cenfurable, contributed to his fame as a writer. 
The do&tor feems very unreafonably apprehenfive. of his re- 
ceiving difguft from the unmeaning praifes of the public. His 
apprehenfions upon this head, are, we imagine, out of all pro. 
poriion to the grounds upon wh ch he builds them. . We dare 
venture’ to aflure him, that though he had taken lefs pains to 
prevent them, the praifes of the public upon this occafion, 
would have furnifhed a very moderate exercife for his philo- 
fophy. 
© The Gontents of the Firft Volume. 
The Artof preferving Health. In Four Books. 
Of Benevolence: An Epiftle. 
Of Tafte: An Epiftle to a young Critic. 
Imitations of Shakefpear and Spenfer. 
The Univerfal Almanac.’ 


The do&tor’s Winter-Piece, in imitation of Shakefpear, was, 
he tells us, one of his firft attempts in poetry, made when he 


was very young. It was juft finifhed when Mr. Thomfon’s ce- 
lebrated 






































Armftrong’s Mifcellamie, = 341 
lebrated poem upon Winter appeared, Mr. Thomfon | pro- 

cured a copy, which he fhowed to his poetical friends, Mr. Mal- 
let, Mr. Aaron Hill, and Dr. Young, who, it feems, did great 
honour to it. Mr. Mallet defired, and obtained the author’s 
leave to print it, but altered his mind, fo that this little piece 
has continued until now unpublithed. After this account of 
it our readers will no doubt be curious to fee it. 


¢ Now Summer with her wanton court is gone 
To revel on the fouth fide of the world, 
And flaunt and frolic out the live-long day. 
While Winter rifing pale from northern feas 
Shakes from his hoary locks the drizzling rheum, 
A blaft fo fhrewd makes the tall-bodied pines 
Unfinew’d bend, and heavy-paced bears 
Sends growling to their favage tepements. 


‘ Now blows the furly north, and chills throughout 
The ftiffening regions ; while, by ftronger charms — 
Than Circe e’er or fell Medea brew’d, 

Each brook that wont to prattle to its banks 

Lies all beftill’d and wedg’d betwixt its banks, 

Nor moves the wither’d reeds : and the rath flood 
That from the mountains held its headftrong courfe, 
Buried in livid fheets of vaulting ice, : 
Seen thro’ the fhameful breaches, idly creeps 

To pay a fcanty tribute to the ocean. 

What wonder? when the floating wildernefs 
That fcorns our miles, and calls Geography 
A fhallow pryer ; from whofe unfteady mirrour 
The high hung pole furveys his dancing locks ; 
When this ftill-raving deep lies mute and dead, 

Nor heaves its {welling bofom to the winds. 

The furges, baited by the fierce north-eaft 

Toffing with fretful fpleen their angry heads 

To roar and rufh together, 

Even in the foam of all their madnefg ftruck 

To monumental ice, itand all aftride 

The rocks they wafhed fo late. Such execution, 

So ftern, fo fudden, wrought the grifly afpe& 

Of terrible Medufg, ere young Perfeus 

With his keen fabre cropt her horrid head, 

And laid her ferpents rowling on the duft.; 
When wandering thro’ the woods fhe frown’d to ftone 
Their favage tenants: juft as the foaming lion. 
Sprung furious on his prey, her fpeedier power 
Qutrun his hafte; no time to languifhin, ~ 
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Armftrong’s Mifellanies. 
But fix’d in that fierce attitude he dtands 
Like rage in marble.—Now portly Argofies , 
Lie wedg’d ’twixt Neptune’s ribs, The bridg’d abyfm 
Has chang’d our fhips to horfes; the fwift bark — 
Yields to the heavy waggon and the cart, 
That now from ifle to ifle maintain the trade ; 
And where the furface-haunting dolphin led 
Her fportive young, is now an area fit 
For the wild fchool-boy’s paftime. 


‘ Meantime the evening fkies, crufted with ice, 
Shifting from red to black their weighty fkirts, 
Hang mournful o’er the hills; and ftealing night 
Rides the bleak puffing winds, that feem to {pit 
Their foam fparfe thro’ the welkin, which is nothing 
If not beheld. Anon the burden’d heaven 
Shakes from its antble fieve the boulted fnow ; 
That fluttering down befprinkles the fad trees 
In mockery of leaves; piles up the hills 
To monftrous altitude, and choaks to the lips 
The deep impervious vales that yawn as low 
As to the centre, Nature’s vafty breaches. 

While all the pride of men and mortal things 
Lies whelm’d in heaven’s white ruins. 


‘ The fhivering clown digs his obftruéted way 
Thro’ the fnow-barricadoed cottage door ; 
And muffled in his home-fpun plaid encounters 
With livid cheeks and rheum diftilling nofe 
The morning’s fharp and fcourging breath; to count 
His flarving flock whofe number’s all too fhort 
To make the goodly fum of yefter-night : 
Part deep ingurgitated, part yet ftruggling 
With their laft pantings melt themfelves a grave 
In winter’s bofom ; which yields not to the touch 
Of the pale languid crefcet of this world, 
That now with lean and churlifh hufbandry 
Yields heartlefly the remnants of his prime; : 
And like moft fpendthrifts ftarves his latter days 
For former ranknefs. He with bleary eye 
Blazons his own difgrace ; the harnefs’d wafte 
Rebellious to his blunt defeated ‘thafts ; 
And idly ftrikes the chalky mountains tops - 
That rife to kifs the welkin’s ruddy lips; 
Where all the rafh young bullies of the air 
Mount their quick flender penetrating wings, 
Whipping the froft-burnt villagers to the bones ; 
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And growing with their motion mad and furious, 
-*Till fwoln to tempefts they out-rage the thunders 
‘Winnow the chaffy fnow, and mock the fkies 

Even with their own artillery retorted ; 

Tear up and throw th’ accuniulated hills 

Into the vallies, And as rude hurricanés, 
Difcharged from the wind-fwoln cheeks of heaven, 
Buoy up the fwilling fkirts of Araby’s 

Inhofpitable wilds, 

And roll the dufty defart thro’ the fkieé, 

Choaking the liberal air, and {mothering 

Whole caravans at once; fuch havock fpreads 

This war of heaven and earth, fuch fudden ruin 
Vifits their houfelefs citizens, that fhrink 

In the falfe thelter of the hills together, 

And hear the tempeft howling o’er their heads 
That by and by o’erwhelms them. The very birds, 
Thofe few that troop’d not with the chimeing tribe 
Of arhorous Summer, quit their ruffian element ; 
And with domeftic tamenefs hop and flutter 
Within the roofs of perfecuting man, 

(Grown hofpitable by like fenfe of fufferance ;) 
Whethe? the hinds, the debt o’th the day difcharg'd, 
From kiln of barn repairing, fhut the door 

On furly Winter; croud the clean-fwept hearth 
And chearful fhining fire; and doff the time, 

The whilft the maids their twirling fpindles ply, 
With mufty legends and ear- pathing tales ; 

Of giants, and black negromantic bards, 

Of aif-built caftles, feats of madcap knights, 

And evéry hollow fi€tion of romance. 
And, as their rambling humour leads them, talk 
Of prodiges, and things of dréadful utterance ; 
That fet thein all a-gape, roufe up their hair, 

And make the ideot drops ftart from théir eyes ; 
Of church-yards belching flames at dead of night, 
Of walking ftatues, ghofts unaffable, _ 

Haunting the dark wafte tower or airlefs dungeon; 
Then of the elves that deftly trip the green, 
Drinking the faummer’s moonlight from the flowers 5 
And all the toys that phantafy prank up 

T’ amufé her fools withal.—Thus they lafh on 
The f{nail-pac’d Hyperborean nights, till heaven 
Hangs with a jufter poize: when the murk clouds 
Roll’d up in heavy wreathes low-bellying, feem 
To kifs the ground, and all the wafte of {now 
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Armftrong’s Mifcellanies. 
Looks blue beneath ’em; till plump’d with bloating dropfys 
Beyond the bounds and ‘ftretch of continence, 
They burft.at once ; down pours the hoarded rain, 
Wathing the flippery winter from the hills, 
And floating all the. vallies. The fading fcene 
Melts like a loft enchantment or vain phantafm 
That can no more abufe. Nature refumes 
Her old fubftantial fhape ; while from the waite 
Of undiftinguifhing calamity, 
Forefts, and by their fides wide-fkirted plains, 
Houfes and trees arife; and waters flow, 
That from their dark confinements burfting, fpurn 
Their brittle chains ; huge fheets of loofen’d ice 
Float on their bofoms to the deep, and jarr « 
And clatter as they pafs; th’ o’erjutting banks, 
As long unpragtic’d to fo fteep a view, 
Seem to look dizzy on the moving pomp. 


~ © Now ev’ry petty brook that crawl’d along, 
Railing its pebbles, mocks the river’s rage, 
Like the proud frog i’ the fable. The huge Danube, 
While melting mountains rufh into its tide, 
Rolls with fuch headftrong and unreined courfe, 
‘As it would choak the Euxine’s gulphy maw, 
Burfting his chryftal cerements. The breathing time 
Of peace expir’d, that hufh’d the deafning fcenes — 
Of clam’rous indignation, ruffian War 
Rebéls, and Nature ftands at odds again ; 
When the rous’d Furies of the fighting winds 
Torment the main; that fwells its angry fides, 
And churns the foam betwixt its flinty jaws ; 

While thro’ the favage dungeon of the night 
The horrid thunder growls. Th’ ambitious waves 
Affault the tkies, and from the burfting clouds : 
Drink the ‘glib lightening ; as if the feas 

Wou’d quench the ever-burning fires of heaven. 
Strait from their flipp’ry pomp they madly plunge — 
And kifs the loweft pebbles. Wretched they 
That ’midit fuch rude vexation of the deep 
Guide a frail veffel! Better ice- bound ftill, 
Than mock’d with liberty thus be refign’d 
To the rough fortune of the froward time ; 
When Navigation all a-tiptoe ftands 
On fuch unfteady footing. Now they mount 
On the tall billow’s top, and feem to jowl 
Againft the ftars; whence (dreadful eminence !) 


“They 
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They fee with fwimming eyes (enough to hurry round 
In endlefs vertigo the dizzy brain) 
A gulph that fwallows vifion, with wide mouth 
Steep-yawning to receive them; down they duck 
To the rugged bottom of the main, and view 
The adamantine gates of vaulted hell: 
Thence tofs’d to light again ; till borne adrift 
Againft fome icy mountain’s bulging fides 
They reel, and are no more.—wNor lefs by land 
Ravage the winds, that in their wayward rage 
Howl thro’ the wide unhofpitable glens ; 
That rock the ftable-planted towers, and fhake 
The hoary monuments of ancient time 
Down to their flinty bafes ; that engage 
As they would tear the mountains from their roots, 
And brufh the high heavens with their woody heads ; 
Making the ftout oaks bow.—But I forget 
That fprightly Ver trips on old Winter’s heel : 
Ceafe we thefe notes too tragic for the time, 
Nor jar againft great Nature’s fymphony ; 
When even the bluftrous elements grow tuneful, 
Or liiten to the concert. Hark! how loud 
The cuckoo wakes the folitary wood! 
Soft figh the winds as o’er the greens they ftray, 
And murmuring brooks within their channels play.’ 


The four following ftanzas were written in imitation of 
Spencer, at Mr. Thomfon’s defire, to be inferted into his Caftle 
of Indolence. 


¢ Full many a fiend did haunt this houfe of reft, 
And make of paflive wights an eafy prey. 
Here Lethargy with deadly fleep oppreft . 
Stretch’d on his back a mighty lubbard lay, 
Heaving his fides ; and fnored night and day. 
To ftir him from his traunce it was not eath, 
And his half-open’d eyne he fhut ftraightway : 
He led I ween the fofteft way to death, 
And taught withouten pain or ftrife to yield the breath, 


¢ Of limbs enormous, but withal unfound, 

“Soft-fwoln and pale, here lay the Hydropfie ; 
Unwieldy man, with belly monftrous round 

For ever fed with watery fupply ; 
For ftill he drank, and yet he ftill was dry. 

And here a moping Myftery did fit, 

Mother of Spleen, in robes of various dye: 

She call’d herfelf the Hypochondriack Fit, 

. And frantick feem’d to fome, to others feem’d a wit. 
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* A lady was fhe whimfical and proud, 
Yet oft thro’ fear her pride would croucheh low. 
She felt or fancied in her fluttering mood 
All the difeafes that the Spitals know, 
And fought ali phyfick that the thops beftow ; 
And ftill new leaches and new drugs would try. 
’T was hard to hit her humour high or low, 
For fometimes the would laugh and fometimes ery, 
Sometifnes would waxen wroth ; and all fhe knew not why. 


« Faft by her fide a liftlefs virgin pin’d, 
With aching head and fqueamifh heart- burnings : 
Pale, bloated, cold, the feem’d to hate mankind, 
But lov’d in fecret all forbidden things. 

And here the Tertian fhook his, chilling wings; 
And here the Gout, half tyger half a fnake, 
Rag’d with an hundred teeth, an hundred ftings : 
Thefe and a thoufand furies more did fhake 
Thofe weary realms, and kept eafe-loving men awake.” 


The fecond volume contains The Forced Marriage, a Tra- 
gedy; Sketches, Efflays on Various Subjeéts, Sentences, 
Maxims and Reveries. 

We know not that there is in out own, or in any other lan- 
guage, a didadtic poem of greater merit than ‘ The Art of pre- 
ferving Health.? We have read it with delight ; and it will, 
we are perfuaded, cover a multitude of fins. It would, but 
that impartiality forbids it, have induced us to have thrown a 
veil over fome parts of its author’s mifcellanies, which our 
duty to the public obliges us to animadvert upon with regret. 
—The tragedy of the Forced Marriage was written, if we mif- 
take not, at ‘atime peculiarly feafonable; and has in it fo 
many mafterly ftrokes, that we wifh the do@tor would have fa- 
youred us with more of his poetry, or lefs of his profe. 

The fezorid part of the Reveries was never before publifhed. 
Prefixed to the fketches, there is a Preface which contains a 
fingular apology for any thing either in thought or expreffion, 
that may be found carelefs, or incorre& in them. 

The author ‘ owns he could have given thefe little loofe 
fragments much bolder ftrokes, as well as more delicate 
touches : but as an author’s renown depends at prefent upon 
the mobility, he dreads the danger of writing too well; and 
feels the value of his own labour too fenfibly, to beftow it 
where, in all probability, it might only ferve to depreciate his 
performance,’ 

Many thisigs, indeed, there are in the volumes before us, 
both in thought and expreffion, that defgrve much harfber epi- 

2 thets 
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thets than carelefs and incorre@. It is impoffible to read them 


without indignation and contempt. 

‘ There is nothing more true, fays the doétor, than that the 
inhabitants of a certain metropolis are, in general, not only 
the moft brutal, indecent, and immoral, but the moft ftupid 
and ignorant of the whole people throughout the kingdom. 

Oh!—to any who feels for the honour and dignity of Eng- 
land, what a fubje& of thame and mortification it muft be, 
that the bad manners of thofe who inhabit the capital, .expofe 
the whole nation to the contempt of all foreigners!—Oh ! 
good God! to the contempt of all Europe; who muft nats- 
rally form an unjuft opinion of the more civilized and more 
fenfible people in all the moft diftant corners of the kingdom, 
from what paffes here. Where the mafter of the houfe is a 
clown, the whole partake in his difgrace; and is even apt to 
be infe&ted by him. Pray don’t call the people of this town 
Englhifomen—For the honour of England, call them Londoners 
for ever—The yefty dregs of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
frothy fcum of every nation in Europe, of every province in 
America, fermenting with the gowk fpittle of Jamaica, is their 
compofition. Such Englifhmen as thefe Londoners—good hea- 
ven !—are the only real enemies of England; which never can 
be ruined, but by their ftupidity, their abfurdity, their mad- 
nef and villainy.—In this bleffled meridian of Liberty, the 
French proteftants too ; whofe fathers, within the memory of 
fome that are yet alive, fled hither for fhelter from an inhu- 
man perfecution ; are become, of a moft humble colony of 
fuppliants, a gang of profligate ruffians, that madly and un- 
gratefully rebel againft a government, to which they owed 
their protection then, and do to this day. [n their original 
country, the wheel, inftead of the gallows, would long ago 
have put an end to their turbulence.’ 

His countrymen, as well as his fellow-citizens, are often 
treated with the fame illiberal and undiftinguifhing abufe, 
We have not had the patience to read all this author’s Reve- 
ries, but enough we have read to be convinced, that there is 
in them /fupid, indecent, and villanous trafo. The following is 
one of our author’s fentences, and contains all the apology 
we fhall offer for treating him with honeft freedom. ‘ Read the 
whole, and then judge. God forbid! muft I eat a whole fad- 
dle of mutton, before I have a right to fay it is vile rotten ftuff ?? 

A man may write for his own amufement, though he 
had as contemptible an opinion of the public tafte, as the 
doftor pretends to entertain. But from what motives, and 
with what views, he fhould obtrude upon the public, and of. — 
fer profeffedly to the beft judges, fuch crude thoughts and 
hair-breadth efcapes from nonfenfe, as we frequently meet 

with’ 
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with in thefe volumes, we are really at a Iofs to conje@uree— 
If the publick fhould demand a new edition of the doétor’s 
Mifcellanies, we would recommend to him to ornament it with 


a reprefentation of Diogenes the Cynic trampling upon the 
cloak of Plato. 





IV. 4 Review of the Chara@ers of the principal Nations in Eu- 
rope. Tavo Vols. 8v0. Pr. 8s. 6a. in boards. Cadell. 


“PRBRE is no fpecies of knowledge of higher importance 

than that of human nature; it is a fcience which, as 
Lord Bacon exprefles it, comes home to the bofoms of all 
mankind, and is therefore worthy of the attention of men of 
all ranks and ftations in life; however various their ftudies 
and purfuits, they are all equally capable of receiving improve- 
ment and information from this moft. inftruAive and noble 
branch of philofophy. Other fciences and intelleétual acqui- 
fitions feem to be confined to particular profeffions; but the 
knowledge of human nature is the concern of the whole fpe- 
cies ; divines and philofophers, lawyers and phyficians, ma- 
thematicians, philologers and poets, are equally benefited by 
this great fcience, which feems fo well calculated to throw 
fight upon thofe ftudies, to which they peculiarly attach them- 
felves, and which from thence derive their laft perfe&tion and 
refinement. This important branch of knowledge is by no- 
thing more effeCually promoted, than by ftudying and exa- 
mining the fpirit, manners, and charaGer of different nations, 
in all of which, human nature, though effentially the fame, 
is fo diverfified, as to give rife to the moft curious and ufeful 
obfervations ; and the fpecies in general cannot but be highly 
improved by a combination of the feveral particulars that are 
Jaudable or worthy of imitation amongft the national bodies, 
into which the inhabitants of the earth are fubdivided. Hence 
it is mentioned as one of the moft diftinguifhing circumftances 
in the chara€ter of the fage Ulyffes, that he had ftudied the 
manners and cuftoms of a variety of nations, and feen a num- 
ber of different cities, 


—— mores hominum. multorum vidit &9 urbes, 


This has made the tafte fer travelling fo confpicuous in all} 
ages amongft men of a philofophical turn of mind; and nature 
feeins to have placed fuch a variety of produéts in different 
countries, in order to introduce that commercial intercourfe, 
which contributes fo much to improve and civilize the fpecies, 
that, as the celebrated Montefquieu obferves, wherever com- 
merce has prevailed, mildnefs of manners and rational prin- 
ciples have dillinguifhed the nation by which it has been cul- 
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tivated. Having premifed thus much concerning thé import” 
ance of the work before us, we fhall proceed: to give the rea~ 
der an analyfis of the firft volume, which turns upon the na- 
tional charaéter of the Englifh, French, Italians, and Spani- 
ards, referving the fecond volume to a future examination. 

The author begins by obferving, that there is no ftronger 

proof of the inconftancy and mutability of all human things, 
than the prodigious change effeéted during the courfe of the 
two laft centuries, in the minds, manners, and political con- 
ftitution of the people of Great Britain. He confiders the 
Reformation as the firft ftep they made towards fhaking off 
that mental flavery under which they had groaned during fo 
many ages, though the nation continued ftill to.be fettered by 
the weight of an oppreflive and almoit unlimited power in he. 
government. But at the Revolution the Englith nation feem- 
ed to thine out in its complete effulgence. Since that time; 
though changes have happened, yet they have been rather of 
perfonages and collateral accidents; the main body, as it were, 
of that fpirit, which informed the nation, tiill fubfifts unalter- 
ed and unimpaired ; and the Englith of thofe days were, ia 
every eflential refpeét, the fame people they are at prefent. 
_ Our author then proceeds to obferve, that the prefent Eng- 
<lith are lefs under the influence cf prejudice, than any other 
naticn whatever, according to the unanimous avowal of fo- 
geigners themfelves. He. inftances in the little refpect paid to 
toyalty, as well asto noble birth; at the fame time ju(tly ob- 
ferving, that the want of reverence for their betters in the 
Englifh common. people, may be deduced from the unfortu- 
nate zra of our civil. wars in the lait century. The Eng!ith’ 
nobility and gentry, however, are in general, as our author 
remarks in their praife, perfons of far fuperior abilities to their 
equals in rank in other countries ; this he afcribes to their be- 
ing born in a land of freedom, which fecures them an educa- 
tion on a much more liberal plan, than the maxims of moft 
other European governments will admit of. The impartiality 
of our author: to his own country appears in the fucceeding 
pages, where the propenfity of the Englith to fuicide is ani- 
madverted upon, as diftinguifhing the nation in a deplorable 
manner from every other civilized people. 

This very juft and merited cenfure is followed by an obfer- 
vation, the novelty of which, we muft own,: furprifes us; 
namely, that love, however known in other countries, is ‘no 
where elfe fo powerfully felt as in England. ‘This obfervation 
we can by no means fubfcribe to: that of the celebrated 
Montefquieu appears much more confonant to reafon, and 
better fupported by experience, viz. that the influence of love: 
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is proportioned to that of the feveral climates; that.in the 
frozen regions of the north it is hardly known; that in tem- 
perate climates, there is a fort of caprice, or whimfical paf- 
fion, which the natives feem to miftake for it; but that in 
warm climates it is the life, the foul, and the invigorating 
principle which animates the inhabitants. Here he has occafion 
to take notice of the fuperior beauty of the Englith women to 
that of the fair-fex in other countries, a fuperiority allowed 
them by all foreigners, 

Our avthor proceeds to vindicate his countrymen from the 
ebarge brought againft them by the French, of being of a fe- 
rocious dif, ofition, prone to indulge itfelf in fcenes of blood 
and barbarity. To clear them from this imputation’ he obs 
ferves, 1. that .the rack and other cruel methods of extorting 
confeffions are not in ufe among the Englifh: 2. that murders, 
affailinations and duels are much lefs frequent in England than 
in other countries: 3. that even robbers and highwaymen in 
England are feldom guilty of a&s of inhumanity. In the fab- 
fequent pages, he draws a fort of parallel betwixt the Englifh 
and French theatres; but fo much has been faid upon this 
fubje&, that it feems to be quite exhaufted, and we think it 
altogether unneceflary to add anything farther upon that head. 
Next follows a high encomium of our Englifh artificers, with ; 
regard to which we apprehend notwitniftanding, that the 
French will hardly fubmit to his decifion. After having thus 
enumerated the charatteriftic qualities of the Englith, and re~ 
futed moft of the charges brought againft them by-foreigners, 
he concludes with am obfervation of M. de St. Evremont’s, 
that no nation whatever difplays more courage in the men, 
more beauty in the women, and a greater portion of good 
fenfe in either fex. é 

Ia the fubfequent Effay, which turns upon the charader of 
the French, our author proves the great ignorance in whiclt 
that people lived before the reformation, from their belief in' 
witchcraft and exorcifims, and the many abfurdities which oc-’ 
cur in their hiftory. He continues to obferve that the heats 
occafioned by oppofition to the reformation, and the frenzy of 
duelling, farther retarded the improvement of the French, ag 
did feveral fubfequent broils during the reigns of fucceeding: 
kings, infomuch that filk was in‘thofe ages fo rare in France, 
as to be worn by none but royal and princely perfonages., 
The age of Lewis XIV. is, as he juftly obferves, the epocha’ 
at which the French may be faid to have rifen above water. 
At that period they from domeftic fa&tion and ftrife grew into 
concord and unanimity. From an almoft intire ftagnation of 


trade and commerce, they engaged’ at once in manufactures 
and 
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and bufinef$ of every denomination; and though they had 
been before in total want of fhipping, in a thort time they ex-. 
tended their navigation to every quarter of the globe. But 
the French are at prefent, he fays, funk toa degree af pur 
fillanimity and abje&nefs, equally low with’that of any Eu- 
ropean nation whatever ; infomuch as though forms of law ree 
main, their validity cannot preponderate again{t court favour, 
which whoever is capable of fecuring, may bid defiance to all 
the laws and judges of the kingdom. | 

Our author next takes notice, that the over great commit 
nication between the two fexes in France, is productive of fex 
veral il confequences; gravity being from the perpetual com» 
comitance of the women almoft totally effaced im the men; 
while from the fame caufe modefty and. foftnefs of behaviour 
have, in the fair fex, given way to a vivacity and forwardnefs, 
that cam only become the other. He then juftly ridicules the 
infatuation of the French for noble: birth, which is fo univer- 
fally prevalent, that even domedftics think themfelves entitled 
to notice and regard in proportion to the quality of theic maf, 
ters. However, he acknowledges that the nobility of France 
are a a and gallant body of men. With regard to the 
lawyers and gown{men he obferves, that they are in a partie 
cular manner difcountenanced by the court, whofe authority 
is often exerted againft the fenfe and judgment of the French 
parliaments. Next to the dignitaries of the law, thafe, he 
fays, who thine moft in France by the influence and impors 
tance of their flation, are the farmers-general and financiers, 
the richeft individuals of this kind in Eusope. Many of thefe 
patronize literature, and live in a liberal hofpitable manner, 
which procures them general efteem. 

The account our author gives of the French clergy, in 
which they are extolled for the regularity of their lives, and 
their diligence and labour in the duties.of their funtion, feems 
liable to fome objection. The French prelates are noted for 
their debauched luxurious: lives, in which they are but too 
often imitated by their inferiors. With regard. to the abbés, 
who being neither ecclefiaftics nor laymen,. but a mongrel 
tribe, are, of confequence, reftriéted by no particular rules ; 
they lead many of them a life of diffipation and libertinifm, 
and devote themfelves as much, or more than any other fet of 
men to the fociety of the fair fex, with whom. they are often 
highly fuccefsful, as they furpafs all their countrymen in the 
arts of flattery, and the talent of infinuating themfelves into a 
female’s good graces. It is juftly obferved by our author, that 
in their manner of meeting death, the French, as well ag 
ether European nations. differ eflentially from the Englith: a 
French : 
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Frenchman is by the dread of death often rendered the prey of 
thofe watchful alert friars, who go about comforting the fick, 
and extorting from their purfes thofe donations and largefiles, 
which contribute fo materially to their fubfiftence. 

In the courfe of his review our author proceeds to the fpe- 
cies of beings called in France petit maitres, a race well known 
in England by the appellation of fops and coxcombs ; and the 
defcription he gives of them is lively and picturefque. He 
then touches upon the article of cleanlinefs, in which the 
French are, with truth, affirmed to be greatly inferior to the 
Englith; as many of the former, whilft they appear abroad 
as fpruce 2nd fine-as their toilet can make them, Jeave fuch 
homes behind them as our meaneft tradefmen would be 
Joath to dwell in. With refpe& to the boafted fuperiority of 
the Paris architefure over that of London, our author afcribes 
it intirely to the immenfe quarries of ftone in the neighbour- 
hood of that city. He at the fame times proves the greater 
progrefs of profperity among the people of England than’ 
amongft thofe of France, from a comparifon of the environs 
of Paris with thofe of London; as likewife from that air of 
elegance which our public diverfions have, far beyond thofe of 
the French. He, however, acknowledges that Paris has one 
manifeft advantage over London, in the number and decora- 
tions of its public gardens; but adds, that neither the Tuille+ 
ries, the Luxemburg, nor the Palais Royal, can in all the days 
of the year equal that -exhibition, which on any fair Sunday 
enchants thofe that walk in St. James’s Park. Whilft our au- 
thor acknowledges the great fuperiority of the French ladies in- 
all the arts of pleafing, he laments that the. evil genius of gal- 
lantry often perverts all their good qualities, rendering them 
fubfervient to very iniquitous ends; and concludes his obferva- 
tions vpon the French with a with, that it may never find its 
way into this ifland, and thet our fair country-women may 
continue to preferve the reputation of being not only the moft 
beautiful, but alfo that much,nobler praife of being the moft 
perfe& and amiable patterns of modefty. 

This review of. the national charaéter of the French is fol- 
lowed by an inquiry into that of the Italians: his firft obfer- 
vation on thefe people is that they have for fome centuries ad- 
diced themfelves to the theory of politics, as much as their an- 
ceftors did to the practice of war; no European nation having 
produceda greater number of political and hiftorical writers, many 
of whom are very worthy of perufal. Notwithftanding this, few 
countries in Europe are worfe governed than Italy ; and no 
people, he fays, are more wretched than the generality of that 


mation. In fa& all the ftates in Italy, except thofe of Lucca 
and 
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“St. Marino, are enflaved. either by defpotifm or “ariftocracy, 
both equally oppreffive to their refpedtive fubjeéts, arid: ‘as 
jealous of, and ready to maintain authority by all the unwar- 
rantable arts of private féverity; as we bcd ‘public avowed iie- 
thods of open force. 

Hence the Italians, though inferior to no people whatever in 
genius or fagacity, are ‘prevented. from: exerting thein by the 
tyranny which they groan ‘under. Notwithftanding this, three 
eenturies ago all the liberal arts were revived in Italy, and ‘fo 
fuperior were the. people of that country to their European 
neighbours, that they-fpoke of them as'therGreeks and Ro- 
mans were wont to do of all other nations by the ftile and ap- 
péllation of barbarians. This advantage they owed more to 
their fituation, than to their own efforts and capacity, for had 
not their neighbours the Greeks been driven by the Turkifh 
arms and conquefts into Italy; ‘and brought ‘with them the 
only property they had left, that of bodks and knowledge, the 
dtalians might have remained as illiterate ‘and barbarous, ds 
the nations:to whom ‘they were fo liberal’ of thefe epithets. | 

It muft, however, be acknowledged, that we are indebted 
+to the ingenuity and application of the natives of Italy for the 
invention atid reftoration of many noble and ufeful arts. They 
revived the fcience and {kill of. the ‘Greeks and-Romans in ar- 
chitefture and ftatuary, and to’ them‘ we are indebted for thie 
introdu@ion of tafte in’ mufic afd painting, Befides the ré- 
newal and'improvement of thefe valuable branches of know- 
ledge, there-is not:a’provinte in’ the whole republic of letters, 
wherein they have not led’ the way to excellence and perfection. 
They: have produced two of tlie nobleft modern epic poets, but 
their genius feems moft in its element, when employed in 
hiftory; in this kind of writing, as complete produ€tionis have 
flown from their pens, as any country of old ‘or later ‘titties ¢an 
boaft. But about the middle of the Taft century, literature and 
knowledge’of ll kinds began greatly to décline in Maly, and 
was, at the commencement of the prefent, fo much negleéted, 
that ignorance ‘became general ‘among thofe, who by their 
birth and profeffion' ought to have been converfant in bodks 
and intellectual maqaivemnents. Even archite@ure, paintin 
‘and fculpture partook’ of the decay ; and, the fpirit of ele 
noble arts feemed ‘to have emigrated to France, in the reign of 
Lewis XIV. Mufic remains at this’ period the only depart- 
ment of genids, wherein the Italians inconteftably — all 
other nations. 

‘That part of the Italian nation, which inhabits the country 
where formerly flourifhed the moft renowned of its ancéftors, 
is, by a fad reverfe‘of things, -become'the refidence-of the moft 
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nerate of their defcendants. At Rome we'find the feweft 


traces of the heroic charafer of the ancient Romans. Valour, 


eloquence, and the fpirit of liberty, the three pillars on whiclr 
they erected the immenfe edifice of their power and glory, are 
in a manner trampled upon in modern Rome,-where igno- 
-rance, idlenefs, and pufillanimity lord it over the minds of. the 
prefent inhabitants with very few inftances of exception. They 


_refemble their anceftors only in that portion of their character, 
_which made them ridiculous and defpicable, namely that ge 


nius of fuperftition which infeéts whatever relates to the practical 
part of their religion. The clergy have made Rome their feat 
of empire, and compofe a monftrous proportion not only of 
the inhabitants of that city, but likewife of the whole eccle- 
efiaftical ftate. Whatever relates to. government, whether ci- 
vil or religious, is vefted in them, and they even arrogate the 
directive part with regard to military affairs. 

Our author next takes notice of the multitude of idle, 
needy wretches, who crowd about the gates of convents and 
monafteries, and live upon the offals of their tables; he finds 
fault alfo with the fhelter which the monks afford to malefaéors, 
who are always fure of finding an afylum in their cloifters or 
churches; hence the infrequency of executions in Italy, though 
homicides and aflaffinations are there almoft daily occurrences. 
_And yet the perpetrators of fuch wickednefs turn out the moft 
daftardly of mortals, as our author proves from the horrors 
which the malefactors in that country difcover at their exe- 
cution ; but perhaps he goes too far, when he charges the 
Italians in general with being of a cowardly temper,: on ac- 
count of the fuperftitious debility, with which they upon their 
death beds have recourfe to all thofe methods of fupport and 
confolation, with which their religion is fo amply. provided. 
This is not the effeé& of natural temper, but of fuperftition, 
and might as well be attributed to the French and German 
Roman Catholics, or to the Englifh before the Reformation. 
The contraft he draws between the fear of the dying criminal 
in Italy and the intrepidity of the Englifh malefaétor,. feems 
deferving of cenfure, where he fays that the latter fubmits to 
the decrees of juftice with a firmnefs worthy of a better caufe ; 
whereas it appears that the generality of thofe wretches have 
no idea of fubmiffion to the de@rees of juftice, nor of true 
firmnefs and refolution of mind; they behave rather with a 
brutal infenfibility, and an utter contempt of all decency and 
religion. | 

While our author paffes fome cenfure on the pomp of eccle- 
fiaftics in moft parts of Italy, he ftill endeavours to do juftice 
to them, by affirming that they are more defirous of come 

manding, 
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-manding veneration than fear. But we do not fee how this 
.can be reconciled with the feverity of the ecclefiaftical courts, 
and the horrid tyranny of the tribunal of the inquifition. We 
meet foon after with an obfervation, which to us appears by 


-no means probable, viz. that the majority of the Italian priefts 


and friars as firmly believe the wonderful ftories they deal out 
to the commonalty, as the moft fimple part of their audience. 
He then takes notice of the great vehemence and gefticulation 
of the Italians both in facred and profane oratory, where he 
juftly remarks that their behaviour is truly theatrical.. What 
he fays of the inns in Italy is much the fame as has been ad- 
vanced in a late account of that country by Mr. Sharpe, 
namely, that the badnefs of the inns renders the article of tra- 
velling highly difcouraging, efpecially in the neighbourhood 
of Rome and Naples, where a traveller’s curiofity is princi- 
pally interefted. But this charge is rather too fevere, and we 
muft refer the reader to Mr. Baretti’s apology for his coun- 
trymen.. | 

In his ftri@ures upon the Italian theatre, we are alfo ap- 
prehenfive that he is fomewhat hypercritical ; he condemns 
the Italian. comedy in the grofs, as the loweft fort of buffoonry, 
which the meaneft rabble alone can digeft. This is, indeed, 
true of many of their pieces, but they have others as regular 
and decent as they are ingenious; andthe names of Gozzi, 
Goldoni, Maffei, Martelli, and other dramatic authors of 
Italy, if not capable of vying with thofe of Shakefpeare, 
Johnfon, Congreve, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, &c. are not- 
withftanding juftly held in a high degree of efteem both by 
natives and ftrangers,. The cenfure which he pafies upon the 
Italian operas is likewife too general and too fevere, when he 
affirms, that the poetical part in moft of them is the height 
of bombaft, and intolerable to a reader of any tafte. This 
judgment is fo far from being juft, that the operas of Metaf- 
tafio and Apoftolo Zeno, are generally admired by all perfons 
of tafte.as mafter-pieces of lyric and.dramatic poetry; and 
even the other numerous compofitions of this kind, by no 
means deferve to be depreciated and ftigmatized with the fe- 
verity of this fupercilious reviewer. 

Though we differ from our author with regard to the Ita- 
lian opera, our fentiments coincide with his upon the article 
of Cicifbeim ; this cuftom of hufband’s: allowing their wives 
gallants to attend them at public places, he juftly reprefents, 
notwithitanding Mr. Barretti’s refinement upon this fubje&, as 
the moft deteftable of all thofe enormities that fafhion autho- 


izes in Europe.- He next animadverts on that antipathy 


which prevails between the different ftates of Italy, and is 
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carried to fuch a height, that the Romans, Neapolitans, Flo. 
rentines, and Genoefe, hold one another in the moft iivinei- 
ble abhorrence, infomuch, that their language has fcarcely 
terms of fufficient ftrength and energy to exprefs the full mea- 
fure of their malevolence. ‘Then follows a remark on the 
want of prowefs in the Italians, where he affirms, that an 
averfion to the profeffion of arms is become one of the chief 
charateriftics of that nation, and that foreign officers are fo 
generally apprized of their unwarlike difpofition, that they 
feldom care to enlift them. It feems fomewhat difficult to re- 
concile this with what our author fays elfewhere, namely, 
that fenfe and valour are qualities, which many of the Ita- 
lians poffefs in a high degree ; that fome of the greateft gene- 
rals in later ages, as Spinola, Montecuculi, and others, were 
natives of Italy ; as likewife with what. he had afferted, that 
upon the entrance of the Spaniards, French, and Germans 
into Italy, the natives were obliged to follow the example of 
the refpeétive nation, whofe caufe they adopted in the profe- 
cution of the war, in which they foon became equally expert ; 
and that fome of the beft troops and officers of the emperor 
Charles V. were Italians, After a few more obfervations, not 
very material, the author concludes his. ftriftures upon the Tta- 
lians, by affirming, that the two predominant paffions of theit 
anceftors, patriotifm and a thirft of glory, are now become 
obfolete amongft their defcendants, and that pride, indolence, 
effeminacy, and ignorance, are the four cardinal vices of Italy, 
The Italians will not be obliged to. him for this rude compli- 
ment; the chara@er is outré, for which the author deferyes 
critical reprehenfion. 

We come now to the national charaéter of the Spaniards, 
with which the firft volume of this work concludes, . It was 
owing, our author fays, to the difcovery of America, and their 
boundlefs acquifitions in the new world, that avarice and 
cruelty became the charaéteriftics of the Spaniards, and that 
the ancient generofity of fentiments and aétions, for which 
they had been once fo renowned, gave way to a ferocioufnefs 
of joul that impelled them to the commiffion of barbarities un- 
paralleled in the annals of mankind. ‘This fanguinary tem- 
per difcovered itfelf no lefS in the inhuman proceedings of the 
inquifition, than in the cruel treatment of the Americans ; and 
fo much was that tribunal refpeéted, that when one of the 
kings of Spain expreffed his commiferation for fome of the un- 
happy victims he faw leading to execution, he was obliged to 
confent, in order to appeafe his bigotted fubjeéts, to fuffer 
~ fome of his blood to be drawn, and thrown into the flames by 
the public executioner. In a word the minuteft — 
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from’ the religious rites and tenets eftablithed by public au- 
thority, has always been and ftill is fo capital an offence in 
Spain, as to be reputed equal even to high treafon. The 
Spaniards-befides their avarice, cruelty, and. other vices, are 
juftly chargeable with ingratitude to thofe from whom they 
had received the higheft fervices. This is fully proved by their 
bafe ufage of the great Columbus, the injuftices done to the 
celebrated Cortez, and the injurious treatment of almoft all 
thofe daring adventurers, to whofe perillous labours they had 
‘fuch immenfe obligations. It muft, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that till the battle of Rocroy, which began their final 
downfall, they continued indifputably the firft nation in Eu- 
rope. Their unfhaken conftancy in not defponding under the 
burthen of univerfal enmity; their fleady perfeverance in . 
inaintaining their ground in every fpot of their dominions 
however ‘diftant from relief; their firmnefs and refolution in 
fupporting their claims and carrying on a fourfcore years war 
againit the Dutch, or rather againft all Europe ; their reduc- 
tion of Portugal; and above all the refpeé& and terror they 
impreffed upon their foes, in the midft of fo many difficulties 
to contend with, all thefe are fa&ts which render the Spaniards 
of that zra a people truly great and memorable. 
’ Our author takes notice of the wretchednef$ of the land 
in Spain, occafioned by the great indolence of the inha- 
bitants, and their‘negle& of agriculture : hence it is that tra- 
vellers are: fo ill ace6mmodated in that country. With re- 
gard to the ftate of learning, fearce any other fcience has 
been cultivated in that kingdom but fcholaftic divinity: fome 
of the moft celebrated theologians were born there, as Lemos 
and Molina, who about. the commencement of the laft cen- 
tury, filled half the univerfities of Europe with difquifitions 
concerning grace, predeftination, and other topics of the moft 
abftrufe nature. In matters of wit, and in that fpecies of in- 
gerfuity where a complete knowledge of the ways of men, and 
an acute infight into the paffions incident to human nature, 
are the bafis of fuccefs, the Spanifh writers have fhewn the 
way to all the moderns: Cervantes ftands unequalled to this 
day. Their merit is likewife eminent in hiftory; Solis, as our 
author juftly obferves, is hardly excelled by any hiftorian, an- 
cient or modern; and perhaps he might have faid as much of 
the Jefuit Mariana. Bat he does not feem to have done juftice 
to their poetry. Lopez de Vega and Calderon are both 
dramatic authors of confiderable merit, Don Alonzo Ercilla, 
‘Lewis Gongora and-cthers, though by no means firft rate 
poets, are far from being fo defpicable as he reprefents them. 
Thefe are the moft material of our author’s obfervations upon 
Aa3 the 
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the chiaraéter of the Spaniards, whofe kingdom is now almoft 
reduced to that degree of infignificancy, as to be numbered 
with thofe empires that fubfift only in hiftorical remembrance. 

Thus have we gone through the firft volume of tis perfor- 
ance: our opinion of it upon the whole is, that many of the 
reflections, are equally curious and juft; the ftyle, in gene+ 
ral, nervous, and flowing, 
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V. The Hifory of Charles Wentworth, E/7. ina Series of Let- 
ters. In Three Vols. \2me. Pr. 7 6d. Becket. — 


ue editor of thefe volumes, in a very well written ad- 
vertifement, declares that a part of the hiftory contained 

‘in them is founded in truth, in order to apologize for fome 
circumftances which might be deemed cenfurable in a per- 
formance wholly fictitious. After having told us that the 
letters are more replete with fentiments than incidents, he gives 
his owa opinions concerning novel-writing, to which all rea- 
ders of novels will not, perhaps fubfcribe. ‘ Novels that 
meerly entertain, merit no encouragement, becaufe they divert 
the mind from more ufeful objeéts ; to make them a vehicle of 
inftruion under the mafk of amufement it is necefiary that 
they be not soo interefling : wherever curiofity is greatly excited 
the mind becomes impatient to know the final event, and every 
moral or inftructive reflection that may be interpofed, fufpends 
the gratification of its curiofity, and is on that account either 
read with difguft, or entirely paft over.” The editor after- 
wards informs us, that the Lesters are not diftinguifhed by the 
peculiarities of ftyle ; ‘ Becaufe fuch peculiarities do not exift 
among the polite or learned part of mankind, who, in fpeak- 
ing, or writing, are governed, not fo much by their own fen- 
timent and judgment, as by the laws of decorum, ceremony, 
and fafhion, which, from the fervile obedience they receive, 
induce an apparent, but fallacious fimilarity of charaéter, fen- 
timent, and behaviour among us, and confound our real dif- 
nofitions.’ 

The hiftory begins with an account of Edward Wentworth, 
efq. the father of Charles, who, after having affifted at all the 
military operations in Germany, during the war, particu. 
larly at the memorable battle of Dettingen, obtains, by 
his valour and his prudent condué, a majority in an old re- 
giment. After the peace he is unfortunately overheated with 
wine, drawn into a difpute with a young officer, which ter- 
minates in a_ducl, as the major cannot with honour put up 


with the provocations he receives. ‘To military hopour he 
; falls 
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falls a facrifice, and leaves two fons to the care of a mothers. 
who feems, both from her maternal affeCtion, and excellent 
underftanding, very well qualified to undertake fo important,a 
charge. Her eldeft fon, Edward, is fober, fedate, and enters 
himfelf a ftudent at Cambridge, in order to prepare himfelf 
for ordination. Her youngeft, Charles, who has an une; 
common fhare of vivacity, and whofe paffions are too impee. 
tuous to be controuled by reafon, chufes the profeffion of dure, 
gery. Heis, therefore, placed with a Mr. S——, an hofpital, 
furgeon. His mother, upon his firft entrance into the world, 
addrefies a very fenfible letter to him: he foon, however, dif- 
agrees both with Mr. S and his family, and zéat dif- 
agreement produces a fecond letter full of falutary admonition. 
from Mrs. Wentworth. He then writes to his brother, turns. 
his moral principles into ridicule, and acquaints him with an, 
affignation he has made with a beautiful girl, having firft feen 
_ her at a place to which women, of difputable charaéters are. 
admitted, adding that her brother had procured him an inter-. 
view with her. He feems determined to take advantage of his 
intimacy with the lady, but profeffes that it gives him the 
greateft uneafinefs to think that the pleafure expeéted from, 
that intimacy, muft be purchafed, probably, at the expence, 
of her future happinefs. His brother, with a becoming {pirit,. 
and with much good fenfe, diffuades him, in his anfwer,. from 
following his inclination, to the deftruétion of innocence. 
Charles, in reply, tells him that he finds himfelf quite unable 
to reflect upon moral and ferious fubjeéts, that he is already 
weary of his miitrefs, and that her reproaches on the change 
. in his behaviour to her only excite compaftion inftead of love. 
Some time afterwards Charles writes again to his brother to. 
inform him that he is become extremely enamoured of a young, 
lady whom he met with at the play; that he. met her again 
at his aunt Clinton’s, and that he finds her to be a Mifs Sophia 
Stanhope. [This young lady is mentioned in an advantageous 
manner by feveral of the letter-writers.] Charles begins, in. 
a little while, to be uneafy at his inferiority to Mifs Stanhope, 
who has both fortune ard merit. Mifs Stanhope, however, 
foon difcovers herfelf to be neither infenfible of his paffion, 
nor offended at it ; and when he tells her that before he knew 
ber he was content with the ftation in life which he had chofen, 
but that he is tormented to think of his inability to raife her to 
the elevated rank fhe deferves; fhe aflures him that fhe does, 
not fee the neceflity of an egua/ fortune on both fides, provided. 
there is on each fide a fufficjency to make two people happy : 
yet fhe, at the fame time, declares that fhe cannot, being im- | 
perfeétly acquainted with her own heart, or his merit, come to 
Aa4 any 
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any determination about giving him her hand, fuppofing Him 
to be ever fo rich ; but adds, that as her fentiments concern~ 
ing him are of the favourable kind, fhe is willing to receive 
his vifits, with ber mother’s permiffion. In a fhort time after 
this interview, frefh debates are carried on very warmly be- 
tween Charles and Mr. S$ ’s family; who complain to Mr. 
S—— of his irregularities, and of his treating them with dif- 
refpe&. In confequence of their complaints Mr. S—— pro- 
pofes a feparation, and offers to return a reafonable part of the 
money he had received with him, and to cancel the indentures. 
With this view he writes to his uncle Wentworth who was his 
guardian, and who agrees to confult Mrs. Wentworth about his 
propofal, With the propofal Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth are both 
very well fatisfied. Mr. S—— then refufes to abide by his pro- 
mile. Charles imputes the revolution in his mind to his une 
willingnefs to return any of the money, and to his hopes of ~ 
driving him, by ill treatment, to leave him without the pay- 
ment of it. 
While things are in this fituation, the brother .of Mifs Jack- 
fon, the girl whom he had feduced, and of whom he was tired, 
: calls on Charles to let him know, that: his fifter’s fituation 
Sh. eanmot be any longer concealed, and urges him to atone for 
: the injury he had done her by marriage ; adding, that her 
parents threaten to abandon her in cafe of his refufing to make 
her his wife. Charles tells Mr. Jackfon, that he is fincerely 
_ affliéted at the unfortunate event, as his connedtions with Mifs 
Stanhope put it abfolutely out of his power.to marry Mifs 
Jackfon. Mr. Jackfon leaves him, breathing revenge. Struck 
with the ill confequences refulting from the indulgence of 
His criminal paffions, he promifes amendment, but plunges out 
of one folly into another, in order to diffipate his melancholy 
ideas. Dining with fome friends, he becomes intoxicated ; in 
that condition he goes to Vauxhall-Gardens. He meets So- 
phia and her mother, &c, and‘ very. indifcreetly joins their party, 
though Sophia informs him that fhe*is particularly engaged. 
Imagining that fhe perceives his fituation, he retires, afhamed 
of his unbecoming appearance. To make an apology for_ 
that appearance, he waits ‘upon her the’next day. She tells 
him, that fhe requires no account of his actions, as fhe is in 
no way interefted‘in his condu&. She then gives him a letter, 
and quits the room.- The letter is from Mifs Jackfon, who 
charges him with feduétion, after a folemn promife of mar- 
riage, with the affiftance of medicinal ‘potions. On Sophia’s 
return to him, he fwears'he neyer promifed to marry Mifs 
Jackfon, nor ever had recourfe to the unnatural proceedings 
mentioned’ in her letter. He confeffes, however, the inti- 
; : macy 
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macy which had. been between them, Sophia affures him the 
has been taught to believe, that falfehood is often confirmed 
by oaths; advifes him to repair the injury he has done Mi 
Jackfon i in the moft laudable manner, and leaves-him. Attri- 
buting this letter to Mifs.Jackfon’s brother, he calls him a 
coward, and withes he had merited more honourable fatisfac- 
tion. Our hero, upon this occafion, receives. a.letter from his 
brother, which is admirably penned. . The following paffage 
ought to be ferioufly attended to by many of the gay fellows 
of the age; § Aman, who by his, mifcondué, has deferved 
an. affront, has no right to refent i its and he who is bafe enough 
to.affront another without caufe, is unworthy of any thing 
but contempt.’ 

Charles, now driven to defpair, refolyes to go on board a 
fhip.in the Downs bound to America ; but finding it neceflary 
to gain Mr. S—-——’s, confent to his refolution, that he might 
be furnifhed with proper teftimonials with regard to, his profi- 
ciency in furgery, and finding alfo that he could not obtain 
thofe teftimonials without acquainting his uncle with his de- 
fign, whofe concurrence he had no reafon to expe, he forges 
a letter from Mr. Wentworth to himfelf, wherein he makes. him 
fay that he had confulted his mother about his.propofed voyage 
to America, and that fhe had given 4er confent provided Mr. 
S——’s approbation could be procured, Mr. $ appeared 
to. be furprized, but makes no objeétion to Charles’s voyage, as 
his uncle and mother approve of it, He. then gives him a 
letter to carry to his uncle. Having opened it,: he finds that 
it. will difcover his defign, and therefore fuppreffes it. He 
makes a flight excufe to Mr, Wentworth for, his vifit’ to him, 
fteals his indentures, by the help of a falfe key, féts out: the 
next morning for London, carries a letter of his own writing 
to Mr. S——, in his uncle’s name, produces the indentures, 
and tells him, that he may refund what he thinks proper, as 
his uncle fubmits entirely to his generofity.. Mr, S—~—- re- 
fufes to advance any money, but joins with the furgeons of the 
hofpital in giving him recommendatory teftimonials.. With 
thefe teftimonials, and with thirty guineas in his pocket, he 
goes on board, intending to pay for his paflage by officiating: 
as.a furgeon, anil leaving his brother to plead in his behalf to 
his mother, to whom -he is afraid to. write. Before his de« 
parture, he writes a letter. to Sophia, in a very pathetic and 
delicate ftile. 

Charles, on his arrival at Barbadoes, fettles himfelf advan. 
tageoufly with a furgeoni of reputation there, who being from: 
ijl health, unable to, attend all: his patients, allows his new 
pupil a falary of 1501., per annum 5 wha; by. his abilities 
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and application, renders himfelf fo neceflary to Mr. G——+s,; 
that he admits him into a partnerfhip with him, on his pro- 
mifing to undertake all the bufinefs: Charles imagines that 
Mifs G s thinks favourably of him as well as her father, 
but he cannot bring himfelf to give up Sophia, tho’ his hopes 
were very diftant. From Barbadoes he writes to England to 
his brother, to gain intelligence about Mifs Jackfon, that he 
may remit fome money to ~her, as he can only in a pecuniary 
way make her any amends for his difhonourable behaviour to 
her. In his next letter to his brother-he ‘tells him that Mifs 
G s is married to a pra@titioner of phyfick ; and that Mr. 
G s, finding his fon-in-law willing to come into partner- 
thip, had given him sool. to relinquifh his fhare of the bufinefs. 
With this fum and with what he had faved, our adventurer 
became proprietor of a privateer, which takes a large French 
fhip, bound from St. Domingo to Breft, richly laden with in- 
digo, cocoa, coffee, cotton, fugar, &c. and carries her to 
Antigua with a Datch fhip alfo, having on board French fu- 
gars. Bythefe prizes he clears 4oool. On the figning of the 
peace he becomes a planter on the coaft of Guiana, in South 
America, under the dominion of the States-general of the 
United Provinces, though a conficerable part of it-is inhabited 
by Britith fettlers. He gives an account of a revolt of the 
flaves in the adjacent colony of Berbice, which turns out for- 
tunately for him, as he purchafes a plantation cheaper than he 
could have done at another time. 

During Charles’s refidence in Barbadoes his brother Edward 
falls in love with a Mifs Conway, the friend of Mifs Stanhope, 
but as he has only a //low/bip, and cannot marry without 
injuring the lady, he will not accept of his mother’s af- 
fiftance, left he fhould, by fo doing, leffen his brother’s expeéta- 
tions; Charles, in return, declares that he voluntarily re- 
nounces every thing but his mother’s affection. . 

By the death of his uncle, Charles comes into the poffeffion 
of almoft ten thoufand pounds: his landed eftate, amounting 
to about fix hundred a year, Mr. Wentworth left to his eldeft 
nephew, Edward. In confequence of this acquifition Edward 
marries Mifs Conway; and receives a letter from his brother, 
which informs him that he has fold his plantations, one of 
them for ninety thoufand, the other for a hundred thoufand 

uilders, and that he is preparing to-revifit his native land. 

Juft before Charles is expected home, Mifs Stanhope receives 
a letter from Mifs Jackfon. Mifs Jackfon, after a very dif- 
folute life, into which fhe fell from having too great a pro- 
penfity to pleafure, feeks an afylum in the Magdalen-houfe, 


and from thence writes to Sophia to exculpate Mr. Wentworth. 
from 
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from her unjuft charge againft him, as he had not been her 
frft feducer. Juft when Sophia is prepared to receive her 
lover in the moft favourable manner, fhe is informed of his 
being drowned by falling overboard, and is filled with the 
deepeft concern, While fhe is deploring, with the family, 
his untimely fate, fhe hears, by a letter from his brother, that 
he was faved by laying hold of a hen coop which was thrown 
out to him. Ina few hours Charles himfelf arrives, and is 
foon afterwards made the happieft of men by marrying the 
miftrefs of his heart. : 

The Hiftory of Charles Wentworth is full of inftruétion : 
every page of it immediately relating to the hero is i 
evlarly fo: and thofe young men whofe lively paffions. 
hurry them to dangerous indifcretions, ‘may receive excellent 
leffons from Ais letters: they may alfo receive the greateft en- 
couragement to a& upon every occafion with honour and with 
prudence. Charles Wentworth was punifhed for his follies; 
but as foon as he repented of them, and became defirous to 
atone for his paft condué& by the propriety of his future 
behaviour, he was amply rewarded. 

The account which is given of Guiana is curious. The 
editor affures us in the notes that it may be depended upon: 
adding that, ‘ every attempt to reprefent the felicity of a rural 
life, when all are deferting the country, and {warming to the 
capital, and when agriculture is on the decline, will, he ap- 
prehends, be confidered as laudable.’ 

There are two letters introduced, by a Mr. Gordon, which 
cannot be overlooked by any reader of attention. Mr. Gordon’s 
fentiments feem to bear a ftrong refemblance to thofe of 
the fingular philofopher of Geneva, with regard to the dif 
advantages arifing from fociety. ‘ “Tis the glory of civili- 
zation, fays he, to have congregated the fcattered inhabitants’ 
of the earth, and united them in towns and cities, thofe un-- 
natural affemblies diftinguifhed by luxury and vice ; happy, 
however, would it be if they were. again’ difperfed in their 
fylvan cottages, and reftored to their primitive fimplicity and 
innocence : they have been aflembled into cities to defraud,. 
and into armies to murder each other; from hunters and 
fithers of beafts, they have been converted into hunters and 
fithers of men: they have been wifer, but not more virtuous ; 
naturally innocent and ignorant, they have been inftruéted how 
to perpetrate fraud and injuftice with greater art, fecrecy, and 
fuccefs; they have, indeed, formed a variety of laws to dif- 
courage vice, but they firft introduced it; and have invented 
many fevere punifhments againft the commiflion of crimes, but 
they firft created the temptation to evil.’ 

Thefe 
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Thele paflages are not unan{fwerable ; but we thould go out 
ef our way to animadvert upon them in this place.. 
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VI. Conftantia, or, The Diftreffid Friend, A Novel. 120, Pr, 
3s. Johnfton, 


HS novel opens very whimfically with three lines out of 

one of Hawthorn’s fongs in Love in a Village, The firft 
part of the ftory is fo perplexed, that we do not know 
what the author would be at; the winding up of it, however, 
is clear and. commendable. 

A brave officer, left among the wounded at the battle of 
Dettingen, falls into the hands of a count Lacy, who enter- 
tains him as one of his family till he can be exchanged. Dar- 
ing his refidence under his benefaétor’s hofpitable roof, he 
and the count’s daughter became enamoured with each other, 
and they are married. The count and countefs only object to 
the Irith officer’s being a proteftant ; but he foon convinces 
them of the errors of the Romifh church, and they. become 
defirous that their daughter fhould conform to her hufband’s 
religion. A young Parifian, having been rejeéted by the pa- 
rents of the young lady, jealous of his happinefs, informs 
- againft him as a heretic, and as.a man who has poifoned the 
minds of count Lacy and his family. ‘They are all thrown 
into prifon : during their confinement the countefs dies, and 
her daughter becomes ready to be brought to bed. They are 
tried : count Lacy has his life and liberty given him, as he 
had been only guilty by countenancing the apoftacy of. his 
children, who are commanded back to prifon. They are foon 
afterwards brought to the ftake. Mrs. is there delivered 
of Conftantia, who is fnatched from the flames, and given to 
her grandfather the count. 

This part of the ftory is pathetically related, and the pe- 
rnfal of it will ferve to ftrengthen every true proteftant’s ab- 
horrence of popery. 

Conftantia, thus refcued from the. flames, is educated by 
her grandfather with the young count Lacy, and_ his fifter 
Bella, grand-children alfo to the old count, who dies when fhe 
is nine. years of age. While. Conftantia lives with her cou- 
fins, Sir Thomas Trevor and Mr, Eafeby, on their tour, 
come to Paris, and get acquainted with her and Bella. Sir 
Thomas falls in love with Bella; but as ‘he is afraid: that his 
family will not confent.to his union with her, he prevails on 
her to be married to him privatély. Being fent for ina hurry, 


on account of his father’s fudden and .dangerous illnefs, he 
leaves 
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leaves het, and in a fhort time ceafes to correfpontl with ‘her. 
Alarmed at his neglect, fhe refolves to come to England, and 
to find out the caufe of it, having engaged Conftantia-to a¢- 
company her. They arrive in London, and are thrown into 
bad hands. One Green, a pimp toa lord, decoys them to his 
lordthip’s feat fucceffively.. Bella makes her efcape i in a man’s 
drefs, and is difcovered by Mr. Eafeby afleep in a wood, near 
his houfe. He does not know her, but brings her home as a 
fick ftranger. While Green is carrying Conftantia after her 
friend to lord Langfton’s feat, the chaife is overturned, he 
therefore fets her behind him on his horfe; in attempting to 
crofs a river the horfe plunges ; flre catches hold of a tree, and 
recovers herfelf;, the horfe and rider are carried down the: 
ftream. Mr. Trevor, Sir Thomas's brother, finds hér, and 
condu@s her to Mr. Eafeby, who afterwards marries her. Sir 
Thomas alfo difcovers Bella ; and hears that her brother count 
Lacy, who is come to England in fearch of the two fugitives, 
had ftopped, from a pique, ali his letters to Bella, and. de- 
tained them from her. The count attacks Sit Thomas, afd 
dangeroufly wounds him ; he recovers, however, and all mat- 
ters aré amicably adjuited: Conftantia finds her grandfather 
in an old clergyman, who has long famented ‘the death ‘of # 
wife, and the lofs of a fon. [The fon was ‘the Irith officer 
above méntioned, who’ died a martyr to the ‘proteftant reli- 
gion. } . This worthy old divine writes an @Xcellent lettér to the 
young people going to be married, which Ought to be'atten- 
tively ‘perafed by every young perfon, as it contains pre. 
cepts which cannot be too much commended.” The follow- 
ing extract from it, for the whole is too long 40 be inferted 
in this article, will, we imagine, juftify what we have faid 
of it. 

© fT dm now rejoiced at the diftrefles you were involved in ; 
they have taught yon more than all the fchools of philofophy 
put together : you have feen here Heaven at the fame time it 
it is feourging us for our faults, may be promoting not only 
our real good, but our earneft defires. Acquiefte in the dif- 
penfations of Providere with a faithful and ‘trne heart, caft- 
ing all your care on him who cares for you, fince you are fa- 
tisfied, that no forefight, no defign of yotr own, could ever 
bring your affairs to the prefent happy conclufion.’ 

We have quoted thefe paffages entirely for the fentiments 
conveyed in them, which might have been much more hap- 
pily expreffed ; and hope, that, the author of Conftantia will, 
in his next novel, if he is encouraged to proceed, tell his tale 
with lefs perplexity, and thake his good things appear in a more 
graceful light, We have been often puzzled to find out his 

mean- 
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meaning, but are ready with candour to own, that his inter 
tions as a man fufficiently apologize for his irregularities as a2 
writer. 


“~ 





VII. Lucilla ; or the Progrefs of Virtue: Tranflated from the 
French. 12m0, Pr. 3s Lowndes. 


6 hers defign of this novel is more to be commended than 
the execution of it: fome of the characters are engaged 
in romantic, and rather unnatural adventures s but notwith- 
ftanding the extravagance in feveral parts of the volume, the 
whole may be fafely put into the hands of that clafs of readers, 
for whofe perufal it feems to be calculated. 

Lucilla is a fine young girl, whofe parents lived at Auxerne, 
in Burgundy. While fhe is very dutifully and affeétionately 
endeavouring to confole them. for the lofs of an only fon, who 
had not been heard of, after having fignalized himfelf in a 
battle in the favage defarts of the New World, they prefs, her in 
fuch a manner to marry a man every way difagreeable to her; 
that fhe, to avoid him, makes her efcape to Paris, with Dan- 
geot, her father’s clerk. When they have refided about a 
month in Paris, during which they occupied feparate apart- 
ments, Lucilla’s father, accompanied by Fifiomon, the man 
defigned for her, difcovers the houfe in which they lodge. 
Lucilla elopes before they can get a fight of her. Dangeot is 
taken, but is releafed by his mafter, who accufes himfelf for 
having acted in fo arbitrary a manner to his child. Dangeot 
throws himfelf into the army, and goes to the Weft-Indies. 
Lucilla is met by a Mrs. la Courton, who, delighted to find 
fuch a young innocent, carries her home, in order to difpofe of 
her to the beft bidder. In order to make her the fitter for 
her purpofe, fhe keeps her from the fight of men, and does 
every thing in her power to corrupt her mind. By loofe books, 
and licentious converfation, fhe itudioufly tries to fhake her 
virtuous principles; gives her proper inftru&tions for making 
the moft of her perfon, and lays a decaming ftrefs on her de- 
ceiving and plundering the dupe who takes her into deeping. 
A M. Durichmont is the man who pays la Courton the mo- 
ney demanded for her, believing her to be her daughter. 
This young gentleman has a very prudent tutor who endea- 
vours, at the fame time, to reclaim his pupil, and to extir- 
pate the wrong fentiments which la Courton had infufed into 
Lucilla’s mind. Durichmont is fo charmed with Lucilla’s 
beauty and talents that he almoft withes to find her virtuous, 
though he had a@tually purchafed her for a miftrefs. In time, 


by 
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by his refpeétful behaviour, and the unwearied affiduity of 


‘his tutor, the becomes a very amiable charaéter, and feels a 


real affection for het lover. Durichmont now thoroughly fa- 
tisfied with Lucilla’s conduét, intends to marry her: D’Anville 


oppofes his pupil, fuppofing her to be really the daughter of 
ja Courton. Lucilla relates the hiftory of her family, and by 


‘that relation finds that Mr. D’Anville, her lover’s preceptor, 


is her uncle. Her father and mother are then fent for, and 
fhe feels no anxiety but for having driven her parents to defpair 
by running away from them. In the mean time,’ Dangeot re- 
turns very rich from Martinico, and makes a moft unexpected 
difcovery, for he returns as a) woman, and in a narrative, ac- 
counts for the difguife in which he appeared as clerk to M. 
Fume:erre, Lucilla’s father. Soon afterwards young Fume- 
terre returns to the great joy of them all. He had been taker 
prifoner in Canadas from thence he made his efcape to Mar- 
tinico: at that place he was condemned to be hanged fora 
murder, but he proves innocent, and was faved by the in- 
tereft of Dangeot : he marries her. Fifiomon, hearing of the 
departure of Monfieur and Madam Fumeterre from Paris, con- 
cludes that Lucilla is the caufe of their journey, and follows 
them privately: but not being able to find them he is carried 
by love and pleafure to la Courton’s: in ser houfe he con- 
tracts a difflemper which renders him eager to be revenged. 
He goes again to the houfe in fearch of the girl who had in- 
jured him. The noife of a quarrel between them brings la — 
Courton to them. He draws his. fword, and wounds her. | 
While he is attempting to run off, the girl alarms the family. 
He is feized and committed to prifon ; and dies there from the 
loathfomenefs of the place in which he is confined, fuperadded 
to his other diforders. 

The outline of this ftory will, we doubt not, fufficiently 
corroborate what has been already obferved concerning the ex- 
travagance init. ‘ The fads on which this work is founded 
have the merit of deviating from the common track.’ This pat- 
fage is extracted from the Fontes ; with the author’s leave we 
will venture to affirm, that he fhould have written A@ions in- 
ftead of fas: nor will we fcruple to add that his f@ions often 
revolt againit probability. The novelift who deviate: from the 
track of nature merits litttle praife, 


vill. 4 
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VIII. 4 Surwey of the Britith Cufloms 5 containing the. Ratés of 
Merchandixe as efiablifoed by 12 Car. II, es 4« 11 Geo. L. cuz. 
and other Statutes; with Tables of the net Duties, Drawbacks; 
Bounties, &e payable shereon, under all Gircumflances of Impor- 
tation and Exportation. Alfo a diftin® and pradticat Account of 
the feveral Branches of the Revenue called the Cuftoms, With an 
Appendix, containing an Abjirad? of all the Laws now in Force 
relative to the Cuftoms, The whole continued to the End of the 
Seffion of g Geo. III.. By Samuel Baldwin. 40. Pr. 105.64, 


Nourfe. 


QUSTOMS or duties upon merchandize paid to the king for. 
goods exported or imported confift of two parts, magna 
and antigua cufuma and parva cufiuma, the former of thefe; and 
which probably began with government, is payable out of our 
native commodities, as wool, leather, &c. the latter; which is 
_a tribute, or toll, paid by merchants, ftrangers, and denizens, 
is faid to have commenced in the reign of Edward I. to whom 
the parliament granted. three pence in the pound for all mer- 
chandizes exported and imported. But that which is granted 
by parliament is more properly called: afubfidy. In the reign 
_of Edward III. it was-enaéted, that no new cuftoms; fhould: be 
levied, nor old_ones increafed, but by authority of patliament: 
But though the king cannot lay new .dutiesion merchandizes 
without the confent of parliament, yet by his prerogative: he 
may reftrain merchants from vay -without his novel li- 
cence. 

The chief. cuftoms in England are thofe of tonnage and 
poundage ; the duties:upon thefe. were very early in ufe, and 
were granted by parliament for the defence of the realm, and 
fafeguard of.the feas.. By the 5th of Richard II. c..3. two 
thillings tonnage, and fix-pence poundage, were granted for a 
term of years. On this footing, they were continued till the 
3d. of Henry V. when, as lord Coke obferves, they were 
granted for the life of that king. Edward 1V. had. the fame 
for life, as alfo Henry VII. Henry VII. Edward VI. Mary; 
Elizabeth, and James I. In the reign of Charles I. they were 
illegally levied, without grant from parliament during a courfe 
of fifteen years. By the 12th of Charles II. cap. :4. the fab- 
fidy of tonnage and poundage was granted by the legiflature 
for the life. of the king. James IJ. had alfo a grant for life. 
King William III. for years only. ‘Till at laft, by the 7th of 
Ann, cap. 7. half of the inward cuftoms was granted to the 
queen and her heirs for ever. The other half, bya George I. 


cap, 12. was granted to the king and his heirs for ever. The 
fuba 
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fubfidy outwards by 9 Ann, cap. 6. was granted for thirty-two 
yeats and by 3 George I. cap. 7. was made perpetual, 

The work before us contains, in one large volume, 4to. 
a complet furvey of the Britifh cuftoms, in which Mr. Bald- 
win has, with great’ {kill and induftry ranged, in a very ufe- 
ful and confpicuous manner, the feveral rates, duties, impofts, 
&c. payable upon the importation of foreign and domeftic 
goods, and likewife tabulated the drawbacks, bounties, &c. 
ufually allowed upon their being exported. In the courfe of 
this performance, our author’s chief defign feems to have been 
an improvement upon the writings of Edgar, Crouch, Saxby, 
and others, who have treated upon the fame fubje&; and, in- 
deed, when we confider the difficulty of collating fuch an 
amazing number of articles, and tracing the various changes 
and mutations which have happened in the laws relating to 
the form and manner of afcertaining the duties, fo very effen- 
tial to a work of this nature, we cannot help thinking this 
ingenious writer has perfecily fucceeded in his attempt ; and 
we are farther of opinion, that the extenfive appendix, con- 
taining an abftra&t of all the aés of parliament now in — 
relating to the cuftoms, will prove of general ufe, as will, 
fome meafure appear, by the two following extraéts, ian 
p. 156, and p. 240. where it is recited, that if any keeper 
of an alehoufe, tavern, &c. fhall knowingly entertain any 
perfon who abfconds for obftru€ing or abufing officers, or 
. for any offence againft the- laws for preventing frauds in the 
cuftoms, or excife,,or who has made his efcape after having 
been committed to prifon for the faid offence, or {flies from 
jaftice after conviction, is to forfeit rool. and be rendered in- 
capable of having a licence for the future, provided public 
notice has been given of perfons abfconding fix days before in 
two fucceflive Gazettes, and in writing upon the door of the 
parifh church where he laft dwelt before his abfconding.’ 

‘ If any perfon or perfons fhall export lambs or rams, 
alive, for the firft offence, the exporter, his aiders, or abet- 
tors, are to forfeit all their goods for ever, and to fuffer a year’s 
imprifonment, without bail or mainprize, and then to have 
their left hands cut off in a market-town, upon a market- 
day, and thofe hands to be there publickly nailed up.’ 

Upon the whole, we recommend Mr, Baldwin’s Survey of - 
the Britifh Cuftoms, as a very ufeful book, and worthy the 
perufal of merchants, traders, officers of the revenue, and all 
others concerned in cuftomhoufe affairs. . 


+» 
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ix. Prayers for the Ufe of Families. By William Enfield. 8», 
Pr. 3s. Johnfon and Payne. 


Tus writer has given us a ufeful, and in the main, a much 

better colleion of prayers, than many of thofe, which 
are frequently made ufe of in private families. The fol- 
jowing thank(giving for the birth of a child will give the judi- 
cious reader a more adequate idea of the author’s manner, than 
any we can convey by mere defcription. 

‘ We render thanks unto thee, who art the author of life, 
and the giver of all good things, for the bleffing which thou 
haft been gracioufly pleafed to beftow upon this family, by the 
birth of a child. We receive it as the gift of thy bounty ; and 
we defire, wich chearful hearts, to recommend it to thine al- 
mighty prote€tion, and to devote it to thy fear and fervice. In 
its infant days, may it be the charge of thy providence, and 
may its life be precious in thy fight. May its opening mind 
be enriched with ufeful knowledge, and adorned with amiable 
and virtuous difpofitions. May its native innocence be pre- 
ferved amidft the fnares of the world, by the influence of wife 
inftru€tions and good examples. May it long live to be happy 
in itfelf, a comfort to its parents, and ufeful in the world: 
and finally, may it be trained up for everlafting life, through 
Jefus Chrift our Lord.’ 

Would it not have been more rational and manly to have 
mentioned the objeét of this prayer as a perfon, than as a 
thing ; inftead of faying, in the infantine ftile, ‘ we receive it,’ 
to have faid, we receive him or ber, as the gift of thy bounty? 
This latier is always the mode of expreffion in our office of 
baptifm. Has not this fentence an air of affectation? © in its. 
infant days may it be the charge of thy providence, and may 
its life be precious in thy fight.’ Would it not have been much 
better to have faid plainly and fimply, ** may thy providence 
protect him in his infancy ?”?—In feveral of thefe prayers the 
author introduces a long and formal recognition of the feveral 
operations of the Supreme Being through the various parts of 
the univerfe, in this manner: 

« By thy word were the heavens made, ahd all the hoft of 
them by the breath of thy mouth. Thou didft fay, Let there 
be light, and there was light.. Thou haft placed the fun and 
moon in the heavens, to give light upon the earth, and to 
rule over the day, and over the night The heavens declare 
thy glory, and the firmament fheweth thine handy work: day 
unto day uttereth fpeech, and night unto night fheweth know- 


ledge: there is no fpeech, nor language, where their voice is 
not 
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not heard. Thou makeft the out goings of thé mothing and 
evening to rejoice. Thou covereft the heavens with clouds ; 
and prepareft the rain and the dew. Thou vifiteft the earth, 
and watereft it; thou makeft it foft with fhowers ; thou bleffeft 
the fpring thereof. Thou giveft us the former and the latter 
rain in its feafon, and: referveft unto us the appointed weeks of 
harveft. Thou crowneft the year with thy goodnefs, &¢.’ 

A thort and general acknowledgment of the power, wifdom, 
and goodnefs of God in the works of his création and provi- 
dence, feems to be all that is neceflary in a&ts of private de- 
votion ; which certainly fhould not confift in‘a ‘colle&tion of 
poetical images, and fublime expreffions, relative to the fun, 
moon, and ftars. . 

One of the beft compofitions in this collé&ion is a general 
prayer, compiled from the liturgy of the church of England. 
The author has fhewn ingenuity in the cide Aran of his 
materials. 

In reviewing this work we have, ‘perhaps, carried our ideas 
too high. Critics and philofophers require, that compofitions | 
of thissnature fhould be written with great delicacy and judg- 
ment; that the fentiments fhould be juft and important, the 
language pure and expreflive, free from the leaft tincture of 
affe€tation, and at the fame tine warm and animated. But 
plain pious Chriftians will be fatisfied if their manuals of de- 
votion aré not fo refined. By thefe then thé wotk before us 
may be ufed with pleafure and advantage. 


— a 
— 





X. An ObjeBion drawn from the A& of Union, againft a Review 
of the Liturgy, and other ecclefgtftiical Forms, confidered: Ju feve- 
ral Leiters 1o a Divine of the Church of England. Te awhole 
now Jubmitted to the impartial After-thoughts of William Black- 
ftone, E/g. Author of the Commentaries on the Laws of og- 
land. Swe. Pr. 1s. 6d: Dilly. 


]X the firft of thefe letters the author ftates the point, which 
is the fubje@t of the prefent difpute, inthis manner. 

‘ The a& of Union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, was pafied and fettled-in the fifth year of queen 
Anne, 1707. By this ftatute, as a learned commentator upon 
it informs us, the aéts of uxiformity* of 13 Eliz. and «3 Car. Il. 





* © There was'no other a& of wniformity in the reign of this 
queen befides that of the fr/? year, which is generally prefixed 
to our Book of Common Prayer. The a& of 13 Eliz. here re- 
ferred to, bears a afferent title.’ 

Bbz (ex- 
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(except as the fame had been altered by parliament at that 
time +) and all other ads then in force for the prefervation of 
the church of England are declared perpetual ; and it is ftipu- 
lated that every fubfequent king and queen fhall take an oath 
inviolably to maintain the fame within England, Ireland, 
Wales, and the town of Berwick upon Tweed. And it is 
enacted that thefe two acts (recited in the Statute of Union, 
c. 5. and 8.) ‘* fhall for ever be obferved as fundamental and 
effential conditions of the union.” 

« Dr. Blackftone’s obfervation. here is this ‘¢ That what- 
ever elfe may be deemed fundamental and efféntial conditions, the 
prefervation of the two churches of England and Scotland in 
the /ame ftate they were in at the time of the Union, and the 
maintenance of the aéts of uniformity which eftablith our Com- 
mon Prayer, are exprefsly declared fo to be.” And he adds, 
That therefore any alteration in the conftitution of either of thofe 
churches, or in the /iturgy of the church of England, would be 
an infringement of thefe fundamental and eféntial conditions, and 
greatly endanger the union,” Comment on the Laws of Engl. 
6. 1. Introd. §. 4. 

‘ Thefe are the profeffor’s arguments, whereby he feems to 
be fully of opinion that 0 akeration, of any kind, can be 
made in our Book of Pome rym, without infringing the 
A& of Union. 

‘ If this opinion is folid, and agueenhle to the great and true 
defign of that a&, taking it altogether in all, its parts and 
connections, we are never to expect any, the leaft, reform of 
our Liturgy from what it is at prefent, and was when that acé 
was made, and vain therefore have been all our reafonable 
hopes of fuch a favour, and our applications to obtain it. 

‘ If there be room ftill allowed for reafoning upon the 
point, a great variety of arguments will occur, which may 
feem to invalidate thofe of the profeffor, how ftrong foever 
they may appear to be. 

‘ I thall not trouble myfelf on this occafion, to make any 
formal detail of thofe arguments, leaving that to others, who 
have more leifure to confider the fubje&, and better abilities 

to exhibit it in its true light. 





+ ‘ At that time, viz. the time of the Union. But the words 
of the Union-a& are, “‘ Otherwife than fuch claufes in the faid 
aéts, as have been repealed or altered by any fubfequent aéts of 
parliament.” As particularly for one, by the. Toleration-ac&. 
—Such overfights, however, if we muft call them fo, may be 
deemed very pardonable in fo voluminous an undertaking, of fo 
complicated a nature, and {0 replete with difficulties.’ 
© For 
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* For the prefent, it feems fomewhat unaccountable to m* 
tallowing to all other perfons their juft freedom of judgment) 
that fince the time of the aforefaid Union, now near three- 


{core years paft, many men of great underftanding and know- 
ledge in the laws, have confidered the matter in a different 


light, as not having the leaft apprehenfion that any obftruc- 


‘tion to a moderate and reafonable revifal of our liturgy, could 


arife from the a&t now in. view. 
‘ I propofe no more in this imperfe& fketch I give you, than 


to fet down what fha]l occur to me, upon recollection, in the 
public declarations of fuch learned and worthy men; obferving 
no methodical rule of diftribution, but taking them all indif- 
criminately, as they fhall happen to fall in my way.’ 

Our author proceeds to lay before his readers the fentiments 
of Dr. Nicholls the commentator on the Book of Common 
Prayer, and thofe of bifhop Burnet in favour of a farther re- 
formation in the church; and adds, 

* I could here fubjoin a confiderable number of other ref- 
petable and weighty authorities, all pointing out the neceflity, 
‘or, to fay the leaft, the expedience and utility, of a review of 
our ritual and other ecclefiaftical matters that are now in a 
ftate of fome diforder for want of fuch a timely remedy. Men 
of the greatelt wifdom and fagacity, and of the moft extenfive 
knowledge i in the affairs of our conftitution, and the means of 
its fafety and profperity, have made thefe obfervations, and 
that even fice the union; and they exprefs their fentiments in 
fuch a manner, as if they had never heard a fyllable, nor ever 
in the leaft imagined, that the a& of union could create any im- 
pediment to a farther and-juft reformation, It muft have ap- 
peared to them, to be contrary to all reafon, as indeed it is, 
that any legiflature fhould knowingly and deliberately tie itfelf 
down, by an aé& of its own, to be for ever in bondage, and 
never make the leaft attempt afterwards to re-infpect any part 
of the conftitution, in order to ftrengthen and improve it, where 
found to be weak and defeétive. Laws of this kind, if any 
fuch can well be fuppofed to have paffed a fenate, are, I think, 
univerfally allowed, by all reafonable men, to be ad initio, and 
ipfo fade, void and of no force; their authority in regard to 
all fuch claufes as are point-blank contrary to right reafon, 
and inconfiftent with the good of the community, being null 
and ineffeftual ffom the moment that fuch laws are enacted. 
Which furely, in calm reafon, equity and candor, can never 
be fuppofed to have been the defign of our Englifh legiflature, 
when they drew up and inforced that a& of union, 

‘It may, I prefume, be very pardonable, upon this occafion, 


to produce the determination of a gentleman of the Jaw, whom 
Bb3 every 
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every one will allow to be a competent judge of his own mean- 
ing, and every one may hope, that he intended confiftency 
therein. 


‘ This is one of his general rules and maxims relating to 
aéts of parliament. 

“< Adis of parliament derogatory from the power of /ub/equent 
parliaments, dind nor.” And the reafon he gives, a valid one 
I conceive, is this: ‘* Becaufe, faith he, the legiflature, being 
in truth the fovereign power, is always of equal, always of ab- 
folute authority. It acknowledges no fuperior upon earth; 
which the prior legiflature muft have been, if its ordinances 
could dind the prefent parliament. And upon the fame prin- 
ciple Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, treats with a proper 
contempt thefe ré/training claufes, which endeavour to tie up 
the hands of /ucceeding legiflatures. When you repeal the law it- 

Self, Lays he, you at the fame time repeal the probibitory claufe, which 
guards againft fuch arepeal.” Introd. Se. 3. 90, 91.—Again: 
** If out of aéts of parliament there arife collaterally any @6- 
furd confequences, manifeftly contradictory to common reafon, 
they [thofe ads| are, with regard to thofe collateral confe- 
quences, vord.” And further, ** Over and above the laws 
of England, ¢gvity is alfo frequently called in to affift, to mo- 
derate, and to explain #” [rhem, viz. the /awi.] 

‘ So that we may now freely join with the fame learned gen- 
tleman in his obfervation, ** That fometimes through bafie and 
inaccuracy, Jomettmes through miftake and want of frill, many have 
publifhed very crude and imperfed? (perhaps contradictory) accounts” 
of fome things.’ 

The fecond and third letters contain queries and obfervations 
upon the fubj.& of a review; and the fourth, heads of fome 
additional arguments, which may be urged, in oppofition to 
the proféffor’s interpretation of the ftatute to defeat the hopes 
of a revifal of our liturgy. 

In the fifth letter fome claufes in the a&, relating chiefly to 
Scotland, and certain alterations made there, fince that act, 
are confidered and applied to the foregoing fubjed. 

From the arguments which this able and jucicious writer has 
advanced upon the point in queftion, it feems to be very clear 
(as indeed it does upon the flighteft confideration) that the 
church of England, as well as every other community what- 
ever, has an abfolute right to revife, reform, and improve its 
own conftitution, in all matters that any way concern the ad- 
vancement of the gofpel in its purity and truth. 

To thefe letters the author has fubjoined a Poftfcript, in 
which he takes notice of fome new publications relative to the 

fame 
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fame fubje&t, and fome candid declarations of Dr. Blackftone, 
which appear much to his credit, in his reply to Dr. Prieftly’s, 


Remarks. 





XI. Letters to the honourable Mr. Fuftice Blackftone, concerning bis 
Expofition of the A@ of Toleration, and fome Pofitions relative to 
religious Liberty, in bis celebrated Commentaries on the Laws off 
England. By Philip Furneaux, D. D. 80. Pr. 23. 6d, Cadell. 


W Heever confiders the various lights in which the ac of to. 
leration has been viewed by men of different perfuations ~ 
amongit us; the difficulty, perhaps we may fay, the impoffibi- 
lity of determining what are the proper boundaries of religious 
liberty ; ; and above all the different paffions of men, operatiig 
in this inftance under the influence of their reipettive fituations, 
prejudices, and interefts, will not be furprifed to fiad the con- 
troverfy revived upon every little incident which may alarm 
the apprehenfions of thofe who are in any degree concerned in 
the difpute. . But though we have hada multitude of tracts 
on toleration and religious freedom, yet when the debate 
is conducted by writers of learning, ingenuity, and candour, 
we may reafonably expeét, that their productions will throw 
additional light upon the fubje&t: and in this cafe every fen- 
fible and unprejudiced reader will regard only truth and agen, 
on whatever fide they appear. 
The author of thefe letters opens his charge againft the 
learned commentator on the Laws of _England in this manner ; 
‘ In the fourth volume of your Commentaries, chapter the 
fourth, p. 53. I am forry to find the following paflage : ‘* The 
penalties (viz. thofe which are laid upon the Diilenters by 
abundance of ftatutes, in particular by 31 Eliz. c. 1. 17 Char, 
II. c. 2. 22 Char. II. ¢c. 3.) are alt of them fufpended by the 
ftatute 1 Will. & Mar. ft. 2, c. 18. commonly called the to- 
leration a&, which exempts all Diffenters (except Papilts, and 
fuch as deny the Trinity) from all penal Jaws relating to re- 
ligion, provided they take the oaths of allegiance and fupre- 
macy, and fubfcribe the declaration againit Popery, and re- 
pair to fome congregation, regiftered in the bifhop’s court or 
at the feilions, the doors whereof muft be always open: and 
diflenting teachers are alfo to fubfcribe the thirty-nine articles, 
except thofe relating to church-government and infant-bap- 
tifm. Thus are all perfons, who will approve themfelves no 
Papifts or oppugners of the Trinity, left at full liberty to a& 
as. their confciences fhali direét them in the matter of religious 


worfhip.” ' 
Bh, * Thig 
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¢ This is all you fay of the toleration-a& in your Commen- 
taries; and before I make any obfervations upon it, I -beg 
leave to mention a paflage in your anfwer to Dr. Prieftley;: 
who had obferved, that he ** did not know that MERE noncon- 
formity was any crime at all in the laws of England—fince the 
aét of toleration :”’—-You fay, that you * beg leave to inform 
Dr. Prieftley, fince it feems he is yet to learn it, that noncon- 
fgrinity is (till a crime by the laws of England,. and hath fe- 
vere penalties annexed to it, notwithftanding the a& of tole- 
ration, (nay exprefSly referved by that aét) in all fuch as do 
not comply with the conditions thereby enjoined. In cafe the 
legiflature had intended to abolifh both the crime and the pe- 
nalty, it would at once have repealed all the penal laws enaéted 
againft nonconformifts. But it keeps them exprefsly in force 
againft all Papifts, oppugners of the Trinity, and perfons of 
no religion at all: and only exempts from their rigour fuch fe- 
rious, fober minded Diffenters, as fhall have taken the oaths, 
and fubfcribed the declaration at the feffions, and fhall regu- 
larly repair to fome licenfed” (regiftered) ** place of religious 
worfhip. But though thefe ftatutes oblige me to confider non- 
conformity asa breach of the law, yet (notwithftanding Dr. 
Prieftley’s ftri€tures) I fhall ftill continue to think, that re- 
wiling the ordinances of the church is a crime of a much. groffer na- 
ture than the other of mere zonconformity.” 

‘ So that, in your opinion,’ Sir, mere nonconformity is a 
eriemce though not fo great as fome others, and is fo con- 
fidered in the eye of the law, norwithftanding the toleration- 
act. The penalties, indeed, by that a& are suspenpeEp, but 
the crime fabfifts fill.’ 

The author proceeds to prove, that the crime of noncon- 
formity is abolifhed together with the penalties, with refpe& 
to thofe who are qualified as the a& directs. This proof he 
deduces, 1. from the mode of expreffion in that claufe of the 
aét, which repeals the penal ftatutes with regard to fuch per- 
fons; 2. from thofe claufes which prote& the diffenting wor- 
fhip ; 3. from the unanimous jedgment of the commiffioners 
delegates, and of the houfe of lords in the fheriff’s cafe ; the 
grounds of whofe judgment, he fays, appears to be, that Dif- 
fenters are freed from the crime as well as the penalties of non- 
conrormity. 

In the fecond letter the author, examines the fentiments of 
mmentator, concerning the punifhment of herefy, 
ews that temporal penalties are improperly applied to 

erefy. 
cd he confiders Dr. Blackftone’s account of the 
e againft the deifts, and affigns feveral reafons 
. the punithment of infidels by the magiftrate. 
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"Tn the fourth he fthews, in oppofition to Dr. Blackftone, 
that the penal ftatute againft {peaking in derogation of the 
Common Prayer is too fevere and intolerant. 

The fifth letter contains an examination of Dr. Black{tone’s 
opinion, that an alteration of the church-conftitutionor liturgy, 
would be an infringement of the aét of union; and the fixth 
confifts of remarks on the teft law, fhewing, that it is -unjuft 
to exclude any good fubjeéts from civil privileges on a religious 
account, that fuch exclufion is not conducive to the good of 
the ftate, and that a facramental. teft is little or no ik: to 
the church, &c. 

' In the Jaft letter the author considers a paflage in Dr. Black- 
ftone’s chapter of premunire, which he thinks contains an un- 
juft refle&ion on the principles of the Diffenters, with refpe& 
to fociety. 

In the courfe of this work, Dr. Furneaux appears to be an 
ingenious and refpe&table writer ; and has made a number of 
obfervations which denote an enlarged. and liberal mind. Yet 
fometimes, if we are not deceived, he feems to: have betrayed 
an undue prejudice and partiality in favour of his jown per- 
fuafion. Of this nature is the following obfervation : 

¢ Submitting to the decifions of human authority in mat- 
ters of faith, is fometimes prejudicial to, and even fubverfive 
of, true religion, where it does not iflue in downright hypo- 
crify. For as, on the one hand, by the exercife of our ra- 
tional faculties in fearching after truth, we are not only likely 
to arrive at it, but to improve in the love of it, in candor, 
docility, and opennefs to conviftion ; and are difpofed to fub- 
mit to its influence: fo, on the contrary, in proportion as we 
refign ourfelves to the condué& of human authority, truth lofes 
its charms, and its influence over us; and we become blind to 
its cleareft evidences, and brighteft charaéters, and are thus 
prepared to be led into the moft abfurd fuperftitions, and vileft 
corruptions of religion.’ 

If we were to take our opinion of the Diffenters from this 
paflage, we fhould fuppofe, that, as they pretend to difclaim 
all human authority in matters, of religion, fo they are equally 
‘ improved in the love of truth, in candor, docility, and open- 
nefs to conviétion ;’? and that, on the other hand, the clergy 
of the church of England, who have fubfcribed to the XXXIX 
Articles, and declared their wien and confent to the Common- 
Prayer, are proportionally i nfible to ‘ the charms and in- 
fluence of truth, blind to its cleareft evidence and _brighteft 
characters, and prepared to be led into the moft abfurd fuper- 
ftitions, and vileft corruptions of religion.’ 


This, 
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This, we apprehend, is the confequence which neceflarily 
follows from our author’s remark, as it ftands conneéted with 
the fubje& of his letters. For fubmiffion to the decifions of 
human authority, is the great objetion which this writer, 
and others of the fame perfuafion, alledge againft the efta- 
blifhed church, But how fair and equitable this reprefenta- 
tion is, either in one cafe or the other, we fall leave the im-. 
partial reader to determine. | 

In fpeaking of the proper temper and condu& of Chriftians 
who revile their holy religion, he makes thefe obfervations : 

‘ If it be enquired, whether men fhall be fuffered with im- 
punity to ‘ affront Chriftianity, and depreciate its efficacy,” 


by reproaches and calumnies, offenfive to every Chriftian; a. 


different cafe from fimply difbelieving or modeftly oppofing it: 

I anfwer, that, provided it be unwarrantable to fupport the 
belief of Chriftianity, and to confute its oppofers, by penal 
laws and the fword of the magiftrate, its profeffors thould be 
exceeding tender how they animadvert, in this way, on the 
manner in which the oppofition to it is made: a thing, com- 
paratively, of little confequence. For, though calumny and 
flander, when affecting our fellow-men, are punifhable by law; 
for this plain reafon, becaufe an injury is done, and a damage 
fuftained, and a reparation therefore due to the injured party; 
yet, this reafon cannot hold where God and the Redeemer are 
concerned; who can fuftain no injury from low malice and 
fcurrilous inveétive, nor can any reparation be made to them 
by temporal penalties ; for thefe can work no conviétion or 
repentance in the mind of the offender; and if he continue im- 
penitent and incorrigible, he will receive his condign punifh- 
ment in the day of final retribution. Affronting Chriftianity; 
therefore, does not come under the magiftrate’s cognizance, 
in this particular view, as it implies an offence againft God 
and Chrift. : 

‘ If you fay, that infulting and reviling religion is very of- 
fenfive to good men, and ought, on that account, to be pro- 
hibited and punifhed: LIobferve, fo are all tranfgreffions of the 
divine law, very offenfive to good men; but they are not, for 
that reafon, all punifhable by the magiftrate. In the cafe of 
grofs lying, heinous ingratitude, and many other vices which 
might be mentioned, though no one thinks of applying to a 
court of juflice on the occafion, get every good man will treat 
thefe vices, and thofe who are Bis, of them, with juft ab- 
horrence and deteftation. And the fame, and no other, I 
apprehend, fhould be their condu&, when infidels, with an 
offenfive indecency, vent their impotent rancour againit the 


religion of Jefus, 
eae 
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¢ If you alledge, that this licentious manner of treating re- 
ligion, will ‘* depreciate its efficacy” on the minds of men, 
efpecially of the undifcerning and thoughtlefs, which are com- 
monly the major part: I anfwer, that the contempt and abufe 
which infidels throw upon religion, will, in the end, entail dif- 
grace and infamy on themfelves. Their ribaldry and fcurrili 
will be defpicable and difguftful to the more fenfible part of our 
fpecies; and while there are Chriftians, efpecially Chriftian 
minifters, in the world, I truft, there will always be proper 
perfons, who will expofe to the moit ignorant and unreflecting, 
the grofs folly and injuftice of fuch abufe, and render thofe 
who are guilty of it the objects of contempt to the loweft of the 
people: whereas, if punifhed by the magiftrate, they would 
be the objeéts, probably, of their pity : a circumftance which 
would procure their infinuations and fuggeftions to the pre- 
judice of religion a much more favourable reception, than they 
would otherwife be like to obtain. 

‘ Indeed, difcovering a difpofition to take refuge in temporal. 
penalties, whenever any perfon in difcourfe or writings mifre- 
prefent and revile (or, as you ftile it, affront) our holy religion, 
and depreciate its efficacy, is acting as if we apprehended the 
caufe had’ no other and better fupport. Whereas, for three 
hundred years after its firft promulgation, Chriftianity main- 
tained its full reputation and influence, (though attacked in 
every way which wit or malice could invent) not only without 
the afliftance of, but in direé oppofition to the civil power. 
It fhone with the brighter luftre, for the attempts to eclipfe it, 
And the infults and caluninies of its enemies were as ineffe@tual 
to its prejudice, as either their objections, or, what were more 
to be feared, their perfecutions. And as it was during that 
period, fo will it always be, if there be any ground to rely on 
that promife of our bleffed Saviour concerning his church, that 
‘¢ the gates of hell hall not prevail againft it.” 

‘ In the mean time, compaffion to all ignorant, petulant, 
malicious adverfaries of our holy religion; and a defire to obe 
viate the mifchief they do, by refuting their arguments, ex- 
pofing their petulance and malice, and, if poffible, working 
conviction in their minds; are the difpofitions which fuch.cone 
temptible attacks on the honour of the Chriftian religion, and - 
its author, fhould excite in his genuine difciples. We fhould 
argue with fuch men, not perfecute them; fhould endeavour 
to refcue others from the danger of being infeed by their 
principles, with cool reafoning; but we fhould be careful how 
we attempt to punifh them, left we 4arden initead of reclaim. 
ing them: left we leave room for others to imagine, that not 
their {coffs and infults, but their arguménts, have provoked us 


by 
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by being unanfwerable. And indeed, provided it be wrong to 
animadvert, by temporal penalties, on the calm reafoning of 
infidels againft Chriftianity ; it would, furely, be imprudent to 
punifh them for what renders their arguments,. if there be any, 
Jefs formidable and prejudicial; I mean, their revilings and 
their fcurfility. ‘It is imprudent, I fay, by a profecution, to 
hold up to publick notice, to introduce into all converfation, . 
and excite peoples curiofity after, thofe fcurrilous writings, 
which would otherwife quickly fink with their authors into per- 
petual oblivion. Many infidels, in modern times, have united 
their efforts againft the Chriftian religion; and they have 
railed, at leaft fomeof them, much more than they have rea- 
foned ; but they have been heard, and confuted ; and moft of 
them are only remembered by the excellent apologies for 
Chriftianity, which they have been the occafions of producing. 
I hardly think they and their works would have been fo foon 
forgotten; Iam fure, our religion would not have received 
fuch honour, nor infidelity fuch difgrace, and fuch a total de- 
feat, if, inftead of being an{wered by the learned writers, who 
have employed their abilities to fo laudable a purpofe, they 
had been profecuted, fined, imprifoned, or fuffered any other 
ignominious or cruel punifhment, by fentence of the magiftrate. 
‘Thofe who call for the aid of the civil power, and for the in- 
fliion of. pains and penalties, in fuppott of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, forget the chara&ter and condué of its divine author ; 
who, when his apoftles, out of zeal for his honour, would 
have invoked fire from heaven on the unbelieving Samaritans, 
becaufe they had juft affronted him, feverely rebuked them: 
** Ye know not what manner of fpisit ye are of; the Son of 
man came not to deftroy mens lives, but to fave them.” 

‘ In what I have faid, let it not be fuppofed, that I have 
pleaded the caufe of infidelity. No; I have pleaded that of 
Chriftianity, in my own opinion at leaft; the mild and for- 
bearing fpirit of which religion, I defire more and more to im- 
bibe, to regard all its doétrines and precepts as the rule of my 
faith and manners, its promifes as the foundation of my hopes, 
and the fcheme of redemption through Jefus Chrift as my 
higheft ‘confolation and joy. It is, indeed, from my reverence 
for it, and attachment to it, and zeal for its true dignity and 
honour, that I will ever vindicate it from the /eaft fu/picion of 
being a perfecuting religion: a fufpicion, which, if it were 
jult, would be a greater brand of ignominy, and do it more 
real difcredit, than all the invidious mifreprefentations and ca- 
Jumnies of its adverfaries. And this it becomes thofe ferioufly 


to confider, who would wipe away the difho»2ur done it, by 
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methods that would double the difgrace, not only on themfelves, _ 
but on the noble caufe which they profefs to efpoufe.’ 

In the former part of this quotation the author feems to. 
have carried his lenity too far. For-upon the fame principles 
he might urge, that no profane fwearing, blafphemy, or 
breach of the fabbath, however flagrant, ought to come under 
the cognizance of the magiftrate. But this would be giving 
fuch a toleration to licentioufnefs, as will be contended for by 
no perfon, who.wifhes to fee a public regard to decency, virtue, 
and religion preferved amongft us. 





—— 


XII. Infitutes of Moral Philofophy. For the Ufe of Students in the 
College of Edinburgh. By Adam Fergufon, LL.D. 120. 
Pr. 3s. Cadell. 


THs publication is little more than a fyllabus of the pro- 
feffor’s le&ures to his pupils, /ed patet ex pede Hercules. 

The doétor’s analyfis of moral philofophy, is, in many ref- 
pects new, and, in general, accurate and ingenious. Under 
moft of his principal divifions, there are abundance of leading 
thoughts and general propofitions, that muft engage him in 
very curious details and differtations, the illuftrations and evi- 
dences. of which muft certainly render his’ preleétions equally 
ufeful and entertaining. 

‘The original hints thrown out in the courfe of this work 
on ‘a great variety of fubjects, will frequently open fields of 
agreeable and inftru@iive fpeculations to proficients in this ca- 
pital fcience, and be exceedingly valuable to fuch as are em- 


ployed in teaching it. To all the lovers,.and efpecially to all 


the teachers of moral philofophy, we may venture to recom- 
mend Dr. Fergufon’s mafterly compendium, as a book they 
will perufe with profit and with pleafure, 

We cannot convey a jufter idea of it to our readers, than 
by tranfcribing the contents, which are as follow, 


‘INTRODUCTION. 

* Of knowledge in general,—Of fcience.—Of the laws of 
nature.—Of theory.—Of moral philofophy.——Of a. 
‘PARTI. The natural hiftory of .man. 

* Hiftory of the fpecies. | 

* General arrangement.—Of the form and afpe& of man.-— 
Man’s refidence, and manner.of fubfiftence.—Varieties of the 
human race.—Period of human. life —Difpofition of mar,to 
fociety.—Of, population. —Varieties of choice. and purfuit-~ 
Arts and commerce,—Difparity and rank.—Of political eta, 

blifhments.—Language and literature. 
8 © Hit 
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‘ Hiftory of the individual. 

© General arrangement.—Of confcioufnefs.—Animal fenfe 
and perception.—Obfervation. — Memory. — Imagination.— 
‘Abftraction. — Reafoning. — Forefight. — Propenfity. — Senti- 
ment.—Defire and averfion.—Volition. 

: ‘PART Il. Theory of mind. 
‘ General Obfervations. 
‘ Enumeration of phyfical laws. 
* Laws of the underftanding.—Laws of the will. 
‘ The foregoing laws applied, &c. 

‘ Of Intereft.— Emulation. —Pride.—Vanity.—Probity.— 
Moral approbation in general.—The objec of moral approba- 
tion. —The principle of moral approbation. 

“| Of the nature and future profpe&s of the human foul. 

* Of the immateriality of the foul.—Of the immortality of 
the foul. 

“PART II. Of the knowledge of God. 
‘ Of the being of God. = —* 

‘ Of the univerfality of this belief.—Of the foundations of 
this belief. 
« Of the attributes of God. 

« Of thefe attributes in general.—Of the unity of God.— 
Of power.—Of wifdom.—Of goodnefs.—Of juttice. 

¢ Of the belief of the immortality of the foul, &c. 
‘PART IV. Of moral laws, and their moft general appli- 
cations. 
Definitions. 
* Of good and evil in general. 
* Of the objects of defire or averfion. 

* General divifion.—Of life and death.—Of pleafure and 
pain.—Of excellence and defeét.—Of happinefs and mifery.— 
General inferences. 

‘ Of the degrees of happinefs, and the means of improve- 
ment. | 

‘ Of the atual attainments of men.—Opinions productive 
of mifery.—Opinions produétive of happinefs. 

* Of the fundamental law of morality, &c. 

© The law, and its immediate confequences.—Application 
to the mind.— Application to external aétions.—Diverfity of 
opinions concerning the morality of external attions.—Caufes 
of this diverfity.—Dufference of the cafe.—Difference of chioice. 
—Difference of interpretation.—Fundamental laws of exter- 
nal aétion.—Different fan&tions under which external aétions 
~are required, &c.—Parties to whom laws apply. 

‘PART V. Of Jurifprudence. 


© The foundations of compulfory law. 
‘ The 











_ Ing extra&s, 
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‘ The. rights of men in general, : 
‘ Laws of defence in general. 
‘ Difference of rights; 

* General divifion.—Rights perfonal.—Rights real.—Orie 
ginal rights.—Adventitious rights, 
‘ Laws of acquifition in general. 

‘ Law of occupancy, 

‘ Law of acquifition by labour. 

‘ Law of acquifition by contra&. 

© The obligations of contra&.—Laws of contrac& in gene- 
ral.—Contraéts of different denominations.—The exceptions 
to contraéts in general, Exceptions peculiar to conditional and - 
reciprocal contracts. 

‘ Law of acquifition by forfeiture. 
‘ Of the law of acquifition as applicable to particular rights. 
* Of poffeffion.—Of propertyx—Of command or fervice. 
} ‘ Of the law of: defence. 

* Of the means of defence in general.—The cafe of parties 
ftrangers to each other.—Cafe of fellow-citizens,—Cafe of na- 
tions.—Conclufion of jurifprudence, 


‘PART VI. Of Cafuiftry. 


© Of the fanétion of duty in general. 
* Of the fanGtion of religion. 
« Of the fanctions of public repute. 
© Of the fanétion of confcience. 
* Of the tendency of virtue in external aétions. 

* Of the different branches of virtue-—Duties referred to 
probity. Duties referred to'prudence. Datiés referred to tem- 
perance.—Duties referred to fortitude.—Ufes of cafuiftry.. 
Of merit and demerit. 


‘PART VII. Of Politics. 


* Introduétion. 
‘ Of public economy, 

‘ Of national refources in. general_—Of Popes —Of 
riches.—Of revenue. 

* Of political law. 

‘ Of this law in general.—Of the fafety of the people.— 
Of the happinefs of a people.—Of the fitnefs of the inftitution | 
to the people.—The diftribution of office fitted to the coh- 
ftitution.— Importance of. political. inftitutions.’ 


As fpecimens of the doétor’s manner, we fubjoin the follow - 


: © OF the SanGion of Religion. rf 
* Religion is the fentiment of the mind relating to God. ‘ 
: ‘The 


; 
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The fanétion of religion is its tendency to influence mens 
condudt. 

_ © This tendency i is of two kinds, 

‘ The firft is, to make men love wifdom and beneficetice, 
as being the charateriftics of the Supreme Being, whom they 
adore ; and to’make them love their fituations, and their du- 
ties, as being appointed by Providence. 

‘ The fecond is, to makethem hope for rewards, and to fear 
punifhments. 

‘ The religious dofrine of rewards and punifhments is a 
fpecies of compulfory law, extending to all the thoughts and 
inclinations, as well as the aétions, of men. 

‘ This law, in all its extent, can be fafely applied: by every 
perfon only to himéfelf. 

‘ When magiftrates think themfelves armed with the fanc- 
tion of religion, and intitled to reftrain thoughts as well as ‘ac- 
tions, they attempt what is placed beyond the reach of their 
power, 

‘ Superftition, or the abute of religion, has been accompa- 
nied with very fatal effeéts : 

‘ With a mifapplication of moral efteem, and the fubftitu- 
tion of frivolous rites for moral duties ; with cruel animofities 
of party, and a falfe apprehenfion of fanétity in any acts of in- 
juftice and horror that proceed from a fuppofed religious 


zeal.’ 
« Of the fafety of the people 

« By the people is to be underftood, not any pemeate clafs, 
but all the members of the community, the magiftrate as well 
as the fubjeé. 

‘ The fafety of the people cenfifts in the fecure enjoyment 
of their rights, 

‘ That the rights of men may be fecure, it is neceffary, ei- 
ther that there fhould be no one to invade, or.that there fhould 
be a fufficient power to defend. 

‘ The firft is not to be expe&ted in human affairs ; the fe- 
cond is the principal obje& of political eftablifhments. 

‘ It has heen the obje&, or the fortune, of fome communi- 
ties, to poffefs members who might be intrufted with any 
powers. ; 

‘ It has been the object of other communities, to grant fuch 
powers only as might be intrufted with any men. 

‘ Thefe feveral cafes, real or fuppofed, may be intitled, 

-'The government of Innocence, of Virtue, and of Law, 
$ Under the government of innocence, or of virtue, matters - 


of form are eafily adjufted, 
‘ Under 
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© Under’ the government of law, it is neceffary, that the 
rights and obligations of men fhould be clearly expreffed. 

‘ This is the obje& of conventional law. 

‘ In every convention is fuppofed the confent of parties 
given in perfon, or by others properly authorifed. 

* The fovereign is authorifed to enaét laws, 

‘ Laws relate to the conftitution, to civil rights, or to 
crimes. 7 

‘ The moft perfe& laws relating to the conftitution, are 
fuch as confer on the magiftrate power to reftrain crimes, and 
to defend the community ; but under limitations fufficient to 
prevent the abufe of this power. 

‘ The moft perfe& laws relating to civil rights, are fuch as 
effetually fecure every perfon in his ftate. 

‘ It is the maxim of civil law, That every perfon fhould 
remain in his poffeffion, until a better title is undoubtedly 
proved. 

‘ Laws relating to crimes, prefcribe the form of trials, and 
point out’the overt aéts for which certain punifhments are ap- 
pointed, . 

‘ The following are maxims of natural law relating to pro- 


fecutions. 


‘ That every perfon is to be detmed innocent until he is 
proved to be guilty. 3 
‘ That no one fhall be obliged to give evidence that may 


affe& himfelf, 
‘ That no one fhall be tortured into confeffions or difcoveries 


of any fort. 
* That no one fhall be punifhed, unlefs he fhall have com- 


mitted fuch overt aéts as the law has pronounced to be cri- 


minal. p 
‘ That it is better the “guilty efcape, than the innocent 


futfer. , 
‘ That no feverer punifhment be infli€ed for any crime, 
than is required to corre& the guilty, and deter others. 

‘ To fecure legal rights, it is neceflary that the laws fhould 
be ftrictly interpreted and applied. 

‘ Under the government of law, difcretionary powers are not 
fafely intrufted, except to judges named by the parties; or to 
juries purged by the challenge of parties, and-interefted equally 
to proteé the innocent and to punifh the guilty. 

‘ In the fecurity of rights confifts civil and political liberty. 

‘ Liberty is oppofed to injuitice, not to reftraint; for li- 
berty even cannot fubfift without the fuppofition of every juft 


reftraint. 


Vou. XXIX. May, 1770. Cec ¢ Natural 
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‘ Natural liberty is not ‘impaired, ‘as fometimes fuppofed, 
by political inftitutions, but owes its exiftence to political in- 
ftitutions, and is impaired only by ufurpations and wrongs. 

‘ The laws of different communities beftow unequal pri- 
vileges on their members; but liberty confifts in the fecufe 
poffeffion of what the law beftows, 

‘ Thofe are'the moft falutary laws ‘which difttibute the be- 
nefits and fhe burdens of civil fociety in the moft equal mannér 
‘to all its members.’ 





XHI. Obferwations' on a Pamphlet, entitled, Thoughts on the Caufe 
of the Prefent Difcontents. By Catharine Macaulay. 8wo. 
Pr. 1s. Dilly. 


Affume a virtue, if-you have it not. SHAKESPEARE. 


qX this pamphlet our political heroine declares war againft 
the author whofe performance fhe hes undertaken to re- 
view.—Of her motto we muft obferve, that in the original 
place, where the advice is given, it is juft and proper :>it is 
addreffed by Hamlet to his mother; and when a woman Has 
broken down the bounds of all decorum, when fhe lives in the 
rank fweat of an adulterous bed, it then becomes neceflary to bid 
her have fome regard to decency, if fhe 4as renounced all vir- 
tue. Hypocrify, as far as it ferves to throw a veil over the 
fenfual:gratifications of the fair fex, may be confidered as part 
of the female toilet ; but the aflumption of a virtue which we 
have not,:can only lead among men to fraud, diffimulation, 
and all the vices.of a counterfeited charaier. Whatever a po- 
litical writer may think upon certain points or principles, we 
hold it juft that he fhould -avow his fentiments. His real 
character is thereby made known, and the public are enabled 
_ to judge whether a man of his caft of thought can. be of : fer- 
vice in public affairs. Let him fupprefs his political creed,-and 
when he has worked himfelf into employment, the effe&s of 
his adminiftration will be the more pernicious, as he will en- 
- deavour to obtain his end by fecret machinations,— Having 


premifed thus much, we now proceed to analyfe the work: be- 
fore us. 


‘It is an undertaking of the higheft difficulty as well as delicacy 
to point out the corruptions or miltakes of men, whofe di/appoint- 
ed ambition hath led them to offer their fervices to an alarmed and 
inraged populace, and whoie abilities of character and fituation 
promife a fucceistul exertion in the caufe-of oppofition. I will 
ever in all great points of national welfare, exprefs my genuine 
Opinions to my countrymen ; and on this cenfideration alone I un- 


dertake the invidious taik of making difagreeable obiervations om - 
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rthe baneful tendency of .a pamphlet, entitled, “ Thoughts on the 
9 go of the prefent ,Difcontents.” gar op | if RAY 
The blet in queftion is written. wi reat eloquen 
-acutenefs, and art; butits fine turned and polithed perid Spee 
.with them a poifon fufficient to, deftroy all the little virtue and un 
derftanding of found policy which is left in the nation. Whilft 
rthe obvious intent of this pernicious work is toexpofe the danger- 
ous defigns of a profligate junto of courtiers, fupported by the, mere 
authority of the crown, againft the liberties of the conftitution ; it 
Jikewife .endeayours to miflead the people on the fubjeét of thé 
More complicated and {pecious, though no lefs dangérous manceu- 
o¥res.of ariftocratic faction and party, founded on and fupported by 
the corrupt principle of felf-interedt. 

‘“-It_ is often retorted on fpeculative reafoners in policy, that, not 
having been,engaged in. the praétical parts of adminiftration, they 
are apt, to run into refinements incompatible with the grofs and 
vicious nature of human affairs. Had thefe practical gentlemen 
. ever attempted to prove that their fpeculative antagonifts ground- 
. ed their pofitions ona falfe miftaken notion of 4 non-exifting virtue 

in mankind, there would be fome weight in their affertions: but as 

all fyftematical writers on the fide of treedom, plan their forms and 

rules. of government on the juft grounds of the known corruption 

and wukelaus of the human character, I thall be apt to fufpect 
with the vulgar that their opinions are folely formed on finifter 
..Vlews. 

* Had any thing befides a mode of tyranny more agréeable to 
the interefts of the ariftocratic faction, which took the lead in the 
. Oppofition to. the arbitrary adminiftration of king James, been the 

probable confequence of the, Revolution ; that important circum- 
ftance in the annals of our country had never taken place. 

* The extenfion of popular powers hath ever been regarded with 
8 jealous eye. by a mifinformed and felfith nobility. To diminifi 

"the force of new acquired privileges, and as a bulwark to the party 
againft the dreaded vengeance of a routed, though hardly fubdued 
faétion, the power of the reigning prince was to be ftrengthened by 
€very diabolical engine which the fubtle head and coxrupt heart. of 
. ,a.ftatefman could invent. The nation, inftead of being the. pay- 
Imafters, were to become the ¢reditors of government. The larger the 
national debt, the ftronger was-fuppofed to be the operation of this 
‘ftate engine ; the more the people were. beggared, the more it di- 
minifhed their conftitutional independency ; and the largenefs of 
the revenue, neceflary for the fupply of fo expenfive a government, 
with the yearly intereft to be paid to its creditors, it was forefeen 
would afford variety of excufes for levying exorbitant taxes. on the 
ublic : and thus the management of the revenue would give fo 
rge an additional power to the crown, as to make ample amends 
for the lofs of a few idle prerogatives. 

‘ The wicked fyftzm of policy fet on foot by the leaders of the 
Revolutionifts in the reign of king William, and which proceeded 
aedoage more from fear of perfonal fafety than from any very ma- 
icious intent againft their country, was thoroughly completed un- 
der the adminittration of their fons. But whilft this  ftate faction, 
who called themfelves whigs, but who in. reality were as much the 
deftructive, though contvealed enemies of pubiic liberty, as were its 
thore generous, becaufe more avowed adverfaises the tories ; whilft 


they were ereéting their batteries againit thofe they termed inye- 
Cc2- terate 
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terate Jacobites and prejudiced republicans, it never came into their 
heads, that they were ruining their own importance, and, confe- 
‘quently, rendering the crown ftrong enough to fet all parties at 
Sefieace: to put them on their good behaviour, and to treat them 
“with that contempt which is natural] to a fovereign in the plenitude 
of independent power. 

‘ To argue mankind into hazardous exertions of oppofition for 
particular interefts alone, is a confummate piece of indifcretion, 
which nothing could make us believe practical politicians to be 
guilty of, had we not been convinced to the contrary by the ob- 
vious tendency of the work intitled, ‘* Thoughts on the Caufe of 
*¢ the prefent Difcontents,” fuppofed to be written by a man whom 
we may juftly efteem the mouth of the faction. 

‘ In a work, where all the fetters laid upon public liberty are not 
only regarded with indifference, but treated as neceflary evils, rae 
ther to be fupported than abolifhed; we cannot help fmiling to 
hear the nithor with all the power of eloquence pathetically la- 
menting, asa man who had remotely felt fomething of the hu- 
miliation, the dependent, invidious, and mortifying ftate of that 
very immediate flave to an abfolute monarch, a minifler of ftate: 
we cannot, I fay, help fmiling to hear a philofopher anda = 
cian lament the natural confequence of thofe very circumftances 
which he efteems neceflary in government. 

‘ The lucrative. profpeét which a feat in parliament, in the pre- 
fent mode of corruption, gives for the enriching the reprefenta- 
tive, at the expence of his country and conftituents, is the great 
root of political evil. Take away the caufe, and the effect will 
ceafe; take away from the reprefentative, by a quick and thorough 
circulating round cf rotation, every fuch lucfative and corrupt 

rofpeé&t of private intereft, and the warm contention for feats 
in parliament, both on the fide of government and individuals, 
will fink into a coolnefs which will reduce fuch elections to the 
quiet calmnefs of a nomination for parifh-officers. If triennial 
parliaments will not ferve the turn, change the half, or the whole 
of your parliament yearly, and deprive your reprefentatives of a 
corrupt and ftanding intereft in the legiflature, by debarring every 
member of parliament of the capacity of re-election under a cer- 
tain term of years. 

‘ Equally averfe is the author of the Caufe of the prefent Difcon- 
tents againft ares other conftitutional propofition for remedying 
the growing evils of our government, as againft the orthodox 
principle of rotation ; a place-bill would fet the executive power 
at variance with the legiflative, and hazard the forms of our excel- 
lent conftitution. 

‘ Tocorreét evils which are allowed to be exceffive, this mighty 
champion of the whig faction, the author of the Thoughts on the 
Caufe of the prefent Difcontents, propofes that the people thould 
meet in counties and in corporations to fcan the conduct of their 
reprefentatives, and to fend, I prefume, difregarded petitions to 
the throne for the diffolution of a body of men; whom the very 
nature of their truft muft render corrupt, and whofe fucceflors in 

- Office, fuch. a truft continuing, muft, from the very conftitution 
of human charatters, be equally treacherous and equally formidable. 

‘ Our author, does not forget to flatter his fovereign with the 
hopes, that were his party once taken into favour, the purfe of the 


people would be as prodigally facrificed to every luft of capricious 
grandeur 
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grandeur and expence, as it is at prefent fuppofed to be, to the 
venal machinations of ftate policy. Such infamous flattery, could - 
it have any effet on a wife and juft fovereign, was fitter for the 


royal ear than for public criticifm. 

‘ The difappointments produced by the treachery of leaders, 
after any fharp, obftinate, or dangerous oppofition to government, 
are very pernicious to the freedom of fociety, by the langour which 
the want of confidence muft neceffarily introduce in popular exer. 
tions. I would warn my countrymen from entering into any dan~ 

erous or even vigorous mea(ures againft the conduct of their pre- 
ent governours, without exacting a political creed from leaders, 
who, under the fpecious pretenfions of public zeal, are to all ap- 
pearances only planning fchemes of private emolument and private 


ambition.” ' 

Mrs. Macaulay, we perceive, comes, in the clofe of het. 
work, to call for a political creed from all candidates for offices 
The writer, whom fhe criticifes, has given his, and the fe-. 
male politician has advanced her own, The public will judge 
between them, and will be able to decide whether they are 
both Uropsan ; and, on the other hand, if both are praéticable, 
which is the fitteft to be adopted: Nom nofirum inter vos tantas 
componere lites. ‘The lady will excufe a fcrap of Latin, when we 
affure her that no offence is intended. 

Mrs, Macaulay’s performance, upon the whole, is fpirited 
and well written ; and the public are obliged to her for taking 
the field againft fo formidable an antagonift as fhe has had to 
cope with; whofe arguments fhe has frequently refuted, and 
whofe fecret intentions fhe has often pointed out. We are con- 
vinced that Mrs. Macaulay, whether right in her reafonings or 
not, writes from principle; and this is a compliment which 
cannot be paid to many political writers. 
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14. The Conftitution defended, and Penfioner expofed; in Remarks 
on the Falfe Alarm. 8vo. Pr. is. Dilly. 


THs political adverfary makes his attack with a fhew of re. 
fpe& and moderation : but tho’ his remarks are fometimes 
plaufible and ingenious, they are feldom juft or conclufive. 


15. olus : or the Conftitutional Politician ; with Remarks of a Bri- 
ton on the Trial of the Irith Chairmen; a gentle Reproof to the 
Monthly Reviewers; and a free Converfation between an EleGor 
and bis Reprefentative. %vo, Pr. 3s. fewed. Bladon. 

The hero of this burlefque performance is Mr. Wilkes, who 
is reprefented in the attitude of olus, in Virgil Traveftie. 
The ridicule, it may be imagined, is not of the moft delicate: 
kind: in.the more argumentative parts, however, this letter 
is not deftitute of many juft and rational obfervations, | 

Cc 3 16, Ae 
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16. An Oration delivered by tht Rev. Mr. Horne, at a numerous 
Merting: of the Freeholders of Midalefex, affemblea at Mile-End 
Affembly- Ram, March 30, 1770, to confider of an Addrels,: 
Remonjirance, and Petition, to bis Majefy, &¢. Sv0.. Pr. 6d. 
Wheeble. 

This oration, ‘with an account of the proceedings at the 
time of delivering it, having already appeared’ in' many of the 
news papers, as well as in fome monthly publications, little 
need be faid of it here. Mr. Horne has difplayed no inconfi- 
derable thare of abilities as an orator » and; in fome inftancesy 
a degree of candor and moderation, which fome people woul¢ 
hardly expect from him: We wifh he had been confiftént 
throughout, and difplayed the fame impartiality in his long ac- 
count of the affair of St, George’s Fields; and particularly of 
the confequent trials. He is very fevere in’ his remarks 
upon a certain eminent perfonage of thé law. But we confx 
der thefé as invectivés proceeding from: thé mifguided zéal! of 
party-rage ; and doubt nof but our readers will be of the fame 


opinion, 

17. A fhort Narrative of the horrid Maffacre in Bofton, perpe- 
trated in the Evening of the fifib Day of March, 1770. By 
Soldiers of the XXIXth Regiment, which with the XIVib Regi- 
ment were then quartered there ; with fome Ob/fervations on the 
State of Things prior to that Cataffropbe, To which is addéd, 
an Appendix, containing the feveral Depofitions referred to in the 
preceding Narrative; and alfo othér Depofitions relative to the 
Subjed of it. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Bingley. 

The defign of this narrative, originally publithed at Bofton, 
and of the every-way difmal] print in the front, is evidently to 
enflame, and keep up prejudices to their utmoft extent. That 
unlucky affait, as if it had been a preconcerted confpiracy, 
like the flaughter of the Huguenots in France, and of the 
Proteftants in Ireland, is dignified with the appellation of a 
maffacre.—As far as we are able to judge, amidit the mift and 
darknefs in which it is involved by the heated paffions of both 
fides, it appears to have been purely accidental; and to havé 
been the confequerice of fhe iif hamour which had been long 
increafing between the townfinen of Boftor, atid the two re- 

fiments quartered there. But if credit cah be giver to a great 
majority of affidavits; which are no fewer than hinety- fix in 
number, there cati be no doubt that captam P- dnd his 





party were guilty of wilful atid premeditated mutder: though 
jt muft Le remembered, that when péople are infldmed to 4 
certain degree, there is no difficulty in procuring evidences 
who will; even bona fide, prove any thing conformable to the 


prevailing difpofition of the times. 


2 18. In- 
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i8.. Innocent Blood crying to God from the Streets of Bolton. 4 
Sermon occafoned by the horrid Murder of Meffeurs Samuel Gray, 
Samuel Maverick, James Caldwell, azd Crifpus Attucks, 
with Patrick Carr, fince dead, and Chriftopher Monk, judged 
trrecoverable, and feveral others badly wounded, by a Party of 
Troops under the Command of Captain Prefton: On the fifth of 
March, 1770, and preached the Lord’s Day fillowing. By 
John Lathrop, 4. M. Paftor of the Second-Church in Bofton, 
4to. Pr.is. Dilly. 

In confequence of a ridiculous fray, wherein both parties 
were blameable, a general tumult enfues; and in the midft-of 
confafion, fear, and, paflion, feveral people are killed. On the 
Sunday following, Mr. Lathrop preaches this difcourfe, which 
bears all the marks of a furious. and intemperate zeal, -* Ine 

nocent blood, fays he, in. the title, cries to God from. the 

ftreets of Bofton.’? In the motto, * Curfed be their anger, for 
it was fierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel:’ and in the 

Sermon, he exclaims in the following ftrain : 

‘ If any one by defign flay another, or any way, caufe an 
innocent perfon, to. be put to.death, that innocent blood crieth 
unto God; from, the ground : it crieth for vengeance. It crieth 
to all who. fee it, of hear of its being fhed, It crieth to the 
murderer himfelf, and requires, him, to fubmit to juftice, and 
receive his punifhment. It crieth to thofe that are witnefies, 
and requires them, to give. faithful teflimony of what they 
know. Whoever knows of murder, and does not give infor- 
mation thereof, that the guilty may be brought to juttice, will 
have ignocent. blood crying for vengeance to fail upon him. 
Innocent blood crieth to the magiftrate, that the murderer be 
fecured and brought to trial; it crieth to the judges, and re- 
quires that they fee it avenged. And if innocent blood is not 
heard and avenged according to the ftri& requirements of the 
law of God and the laws of every good fyftem of civil go- 
verament, it will continue to cry, not only againft the mur- 
derer, but the gewernment and Jand, which fuffers murderers to 
go unpunifhed,’ 

This language can only be paralleled by the harangues of 
the fanatical preachers in the days of Hudibras, 

When gofpel-trumpeter, furrounded 
With long ear’d rout, to battle founded, 

The town-clerk of Ephefus*, by his conduét in a popular 
tumult, feems to have been a nach wifer man, and more wor- 
_ thy of the charaéter of a preacher of peace, than this paftor 

of the f-cond cence in Bofton. 


“ ’ A&s XIX. 
Cco4 |. 19. The 
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19. The Rel.cfe of Barabbas; or, the Canjes of popular Cla- 
mour and Difcontent confidered, in a Difcourfe on St. John, Cd. 
XVill. ver. 40. 4to. Pr. 1s. Baldwin. 


The defign of this difcourfe is to exemplify the pernicious 
effets of popular faction, by the condu& of the Jews, when 
they furioufly infifted on the crucifixion of Chrift, and the re- 
leafe of Barabbas, The ftile of this writer is animated ; and 
his reflections feem to be the refult of real philanthropy. 


20. Four Letters, from John Philips of Liverpool, to Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith, on a very recent Occafion. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Wheeble, 
This publication arifes from a private quarrel between thefe 

gentlemen. A challenge is implied, and the lie direct given 

to the b t; but the world is left entirely in the dark, with 
refpec& to the nature of the offence, though it feems to have 
been given in a certain aflembly. 


21. Ufage of holding Parliaments, and of preparing and paffing 
Bills of Supply, in Ireland, flated from Record. Publifoed by 
Authority. To which is added, Annotations, together with an 
Addrefi to bis Excellency George Lord Vifcount Townfhend, 
Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of Ireland. By 
C. Lucas, M. D. One of the Reprefentatives of the City of 
Dublin in Parlement, 8vo. Pr. 1s. Robinfon and Roberts. 


This publication relates to a difpute of the greateft confe- 
quence, in Ireland, fiill undetermined, and about which the 
minds of men are extremely agitated. It would therefore be 
impertinent in us to pretend to determine. We fhall only 
mention one circumftance, which Dr. Lucas afferts to be true, 
leaving the reader to draw his own inferences from it. 

The pamphlet, on account of which doétor Lucas addreffes 
lord Townfhend, and to which he writes annotations, was ori- 
ginally advertifed to be printed by the king’s printer, and to 
be publifhed by authority. It was aétually printed, but never, 
properly fpeaking, publifhed ; for it appears to have been with 
difficulty that Dr. Lucas procured a copy of it, which he has 
reprinted and publifhed—(with what view may be eafily con- 
jeGtured) in the manner fet forth in the above title. 

22. {be Summons for the 18th of April, 1770. A Poem. 4te. 
Pr. 1s. 6d, Steidel. 

A fatirical fummons for celebrating the enlargement of Mr. 
Wilkes ; well aimed, indeed, but not iffued from the court of 
Parnaflus, 

23. Hector. 4 dramatic Poem. 4t0. Pr. 2s. 6d. Filexney. 


This performance, confidered merely as a poem, has many 


beauties ; but viewed in the light-of a dramatic poem, may 
A be 
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be charged with feveral imperfections. The tenor of the fa- 
ble is too uniform to afford interefting incidents; the epifodes 
fometimes have no concatenation with the cataftrophe ; and 
the whole is rather a reprefentation of character than of ac- 
tion. ‘The following fimile, though not deftitute of poetical 
beauty, feems to be impertinently {natched by Sarpedon, from 
the mouth of Hector. 


‘ He@. And in their peevifh mood will deem of him— 
‘ Sarp. As of a flower, that genial funs have call’d 
From earth’s cold lap, and ripen’d into bloom ; 
Vigorous and bold its opening foliage fhoots, 
Foils each rude blaft, and mocks the nipping froft : 
Till a rapacious fair, with wifhful eye, 
And hand unpitying, crops the bloffom’d fweet, 
And to her bofom bears the lovely prize : 
Its painted honours thus tranfplanted fade, 
It droops its languid head, nor as before 
Wantons in air, and wafts its fragrance round,’ 


The charaéter of Caffandra is properly introduced, and fup- 
ported with an agreeable enthufiafm ; as thofe of Priam, He- 
cuba, Heétor, Andromache, and Paris, are conformable to 
the reprefentation exhibited of them in the Iliad. 

The author, in many of the fpeeches, has infufed genuine 
ftrokes of the Graie /piritus Camana ; and. the following fen- 
timent, which flows from the mouth of Hecuba, is worthy of 
a queen and a heroine. ‘ : 

‘ Hee. Ob, how I long to clafp my glorious boy, 

Plumed in Pelides’ arms, cceleftial work, 

And crimfon’d, rafh Patroclus, with thy blood ! 
Nor could I forrow, if a manly fear 

Stamp’d on his breaft a {park of brighter honour, 
Than the rich luftre of the mine can give.’ 


24. The Old Women Weatherwife, an Interlude; as performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 8wo. Pr.6d. Bladon. 


This Interlude is calculated only for an audience of old 
women ; and we may venture to afhirm, that had it been fub- 
jeéted to the judgment of Moliere’s houfe-keeper, it would 
fcarcely have received her approbation. 


25. Pride and Ignorance, a Poem. By Edward Nicklin, Gent. 
4to. Pr. 2s.6d. Baldwin. 


This poem confifts of above eight hundred lines. The 
reader will judge of the plan from the following argument, 
which the author has prefixed to it, and of the éxecution; from 
the following fpecimens which we have feleéted. 


‘ The 
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* The author addreffes his mufe, and. builds a caftle, in; the 
air. A concife view of the foul. The fubjeé opens with. a 
defeription of a battle, and the dreadful effe&s of war; which 
are attributed to the ambition, of princes. Ambition: is. the 
fource of tyranny ; under which. is defcribed, the principal) 
caufes of the fall of the Roman. empire ; with applicable re- 
fieflions upon the manners of the prefent times. Pride ex- 
hibited in various charafiers. Ambition, as it is the caufe. of 
a noble emulation, in oppofition te a.comemptible one, dif- 
played in a few chara@ters. From, the above the fubjeét falls 
naturally into reflections upen ignorance, A, fea-ftorm and 
battle, with reflefions upon ignorance. A ludicrous, fcene, 
difcovering the folly and ignorance of mankind; with which 
the poem ends,’ 

This author attempts both the fudlime and the humorous. 

For a fpecimen of the firft take the following lines : 


‘ The ftorm increafing, devils. and} furies, blend, 
All hell broke loofe,. their frightful. battles rend 
The boiling, flaming, raging deep, that. towers, 
That, bellowing, fhocks Olympus’ dreadful powers! 
The rocking, lab’ring fhips, at random hurl'd 
O’er faithle(s feas, ’gainft. vengeful rocks are whirl’d, 
Where bulg’d, and funk, they teaft the nether world,’ 


For a fpecimen of the latter, thefe wilt fuffice : 


¢ Worn out and tir’d, each man has told his. tale, 
And felf-exhaufted, other things prevail. 
The news fupplies them, with the Miniftry, 
With Apprehenfions, Wilkes, and Liberty, 

‘ Curfus, he roars, and fires his mental fpark, 
And wakens Truth, by fwearing he’s i’th’ dark. 

‘ Gibus declares, when men get into place, 
The Outs will murmur at their own difgrace : 
That Wilkes and Rights, in ruling of the ftate, 
Would prove as wrong as thofe the people hate. 

‘ Squibbus in flames, not Knowing where he goes, ~ 
Sets fire to Wilkes, or burns the Statefiman’s nofe.’ 


26. Appendix altera ad Opufeula, Orativacvla, Collegii Medico~ 
rum Londinenfis Cathedrae Valedicens. In Comitiis, poftride 
Divi Michaelis, 1767, ad Collegit Adminifirationem remavendam 
Defignatis ; Macehiangei incendiis extingvendis apta, contra per 
m:fJos rebelles Mvnitis; habita, a, D. Gvlielmo Browne, 
Equise Avrato, Pracfide. 40. Pr. is, Owen, 


27. Appendix Il to Opufcula. A Farewell-Qration, ta the Chair 
of the College of Phyficians, London, Spoken in the Comitia, the 
7 . Day 
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Day after Saint Michael, 1767, appointed for renewing the Col- 

lege-Adminifiration ; and fortified, by a Fire-Engine, againf? the 

incendiary Licentiates, By Sir William Browne, M. D. Tranf- 

lated from the Latin. 4to. Pr.1, Owen, ° 

The author of this ridiculous compofition, not.content with, 
expofing himfelf ia moft defpicable Latin; has rendered 
his abfurdities more indelible by tranflating it into Englith, 
The following extracts from that curious verfion will ferve. 
as a {pecimen. 

< O ye rebel licentiates! by violating. your faith, totally 
deferting the majority of your order, who obey, as behoves. 
them, the fiatutes of the college, and deferve well from ir; 
and foaring, by your pride.and paflion, both above your bre- 
thren, and above yourfelves, becaufe befides yourfelves! QO 
y¢ mimic, O counterfiet fellows! O ye fo lately furgeons, apo- 
thecaries, from fhops, and from fuch like low clafs, by our 
college-feal admitied, or rather, becaufe you have been always 
called in our ftatutes by 4 better and righter name, permiff, 
permitted to exercife the faculty of phyfic in London and feven miles 
around the fame, Sut not one foot farther, nor to any larger privi- 
lege, fince even this itfelf may perhaps appear too large! O 
ye intire ftrangers to both our univerfities, the lights of fcience, 
not only to this kingdom, but alfo to the whole literary world : 
having moftly gotten your degrees, not from nurfing mothers 
of learning, not from chaft matrons of letters, but from naked 
and beggarly academical harlots, moft bafely and miferably 
proftitating and felling themfelves and their honours to every 
purchafer, even without fo much as a fight of his perfon, and 
that too at a moft pitiful price; who ought rather to /eé for 
themfelves a modelt Livelybood at their [pinning wheel and loom. 


O imitaters ! a moh firvile crew, 
How is my feorn and jeft provok'd by you ! 


Fo be free and fpeak the truth: while you, in this manner, 
have vainly attempted to fow your tail to our college, you have 
indeed tried to exhibit to me that ridiculous and abfard piature,. 
fo pleafantly defcribed by Horace: pa-aieed 


While female beauties all above praevale, 
To end below, in a black fifh’s tail.’ . 

‘ The praefident of the College of Phyficians affraid of the 
rebel licentiates, moftly Scots! O horrible monfter ! what a dif- 
grace would this be to me, what a difgrace would this be to 
you! For my own part, I certainly fhould fooner be affraid 
of flies, or gnats, than of this kind of medical wafps, making 
indeed a noife, and vibrating tlieir tails; or, which means the 
faine thing, heads, but having no ftings either behind —_ 

ore, 
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fore, and therefore fpending their little fouls in nothing elie 
but notfe. 

* But to come at length to a conclufion, left I fhould give 
you difguit, to whom I would always wifh to give pleafure : 
to this feat of honor, conferring honor on every one, even on 
me though unworthy; which, 1 confefs, I have ardently been 
ambitious of ; which, I affert, I have cheerfully been in pof- 
feffion of ; but which yet, now fatiated with honor, and de- 
voted for the future to medical pleafure, due, if I miftake not, 
to the drudgery of phyfic difcharged for more than half a cen- 
tury, F at this time moft thankfully relinquifh; it remains 
only, that, refolving never to be forgetful of the obligation, 
] fhould exprefs my farewell, which I will do in a word, 

BE IT PERPETUAL.’ | 

Such low and ridiculous rant is a greater fatire on the fel- 
lows of the Royal College of Phyficians, than on the rede/ licen-’ 
tiates: for what fhall we think of the abilities of a body, of 
which the author of fuch miferable jargon was judged worthy 
to be the bead! Satiated, therefore, with his nonfenfe, as he 
with his Jomer, we here take our farewel of Sir William Browne, 
and heartily pray, in his own words, 

Be Ir PERPETUAL! 


28. Fhe Night and Moment. A Dialogue. Tranflated from the 
French, ef M.Crebillon. 8ve. Pr. 2s. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 


This work, the authenticity of which feems to be pretty 
certain, is of fuch a nature, that we can neither analyfe 
it, nor give any extraés from it. The tranflation appears 
to be too well executed. It is, im one fenfe of the words, 
neither immodelt, nor indelicate, but is, perhaps, only the 
more dangerous on that fcore. If it gives a faithful pi€ture, as 
from other accounts it feems to do, of the manners of French 
people of quality, they are fuch as, we hope, never will be 
imitated, like their other fafhions and follies, by thofe of the 
fame clafs in this country. 


29. The Confpiracy of the Spaniards againft the Republic of Ve- 
nice. Tranflated from the French of the Abbé Si. Real. 8-ve. ' 
Pr. 23. 64, Baldwin. 


The ftory of this confpiracy i is well known both from the 
tranflation of it, printed in Croxal’s Novels, and from its be- 
ing the fubjeé&t of Otway’s famous tragedy of Venice Pre- 
ferved. The Abbé St. Real is an author of great and deferved 
reputation among the French, in whofe language, notwith- 
ftanding he was a native of Savoy, he wrote with great ele- 

gance, 


A 
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gance and purity. His great excellence, befides developping 


the fecret fprings of afion, lay in drawing characters. As a 
fpecimen of which, and the prefent tranilation, we fhall here 
infert the character of the marquis of Besameny the head and 
prime mover of this famous confpiracy. | 
‘ Don Alphonfo de la Cueva, marquis of Sento ambat- 
fador in ordinary at Venice, was one of the moft exalted ge- 
niufes, and dangerous fpirits that Spain ever produced. His 
own writings, ftill extant, fpeak him qualified with all endow- 
ments mentioned in ancient or modern hiftory, that can con- 
tribute to form an extraordiornary man. He compared pafied 
events: with the occurrences of his own time: he ovferved 
minutely the differences and refemblances of things ;. and what 
alteration the circumftances, in which they differed, produced in 
thofe, in which they agreed: he ufually formed a judgment of 
the iffue of an enterprize as foon as he knew the plan and the 
foundation of it : if he found by the event that he had been mif- 
taken, he traced his error back to its fource, and endeavoured 
to difcover the caufe of fuch miftake. By"this ftudy he became 
acquainted with the moft certain methods and the moft mate- 
rial circumftances, that prefage fuccefs to great defigns, and 
make them «lmoft ever anfwer expectation.. ‘This continual 
practice of reading, meditating, and obferving the tranfaci- 
ons of the world, had raifed-him to fo high a degree of faga- 
city that his conjetures on the future were looked upon, in 
the council of Spain, as amounting a!moft to prophecies. To 
this profound knowledge of the nature of important affairs 
were joined very fingular talents for the management of them : 
a facility of expreffion, and a moft captivating pleafingne’s of 
manner both in {peaking and writing: an amazing penetra- 
tion into the charaéters of men: an air always gay and open, 
with more fire than gravity ; fo remote at the fame time from 
diffimulation as to have the appearance of pure nature: free 
and complaifant in his humour, and by fo much the more im- 
rable, as every one imagined he penetrated into it: a de- 
portment foft, infinuating, and endearing, whereby he worm- 
ed out the fecrets even of hearts the leaft communicative : add 
to all, an appearance ot perfect eafe and ferenity of mind, even 
amidft the moft crue! agitations.’ 


30. H; iftory of the Gwedir Family, by Sir John Wynne, the firf 
Barongt of that Name, who was born in i553. 80. Pr. 25. 
6d. White. 


A tedious infipid genealogy of a Welch baronet, which, can- 
taining neither incident nor character, was a fitter fubject. for 
the pencil than the prefs, 

31. Rea 
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41. Remarks upon the Mortality among the horned Catile, contaize 
ing Direfions for extirpating the Infeétion, or, at leaff, for obs 
Siruéting its. Progrefs, Tranflated from the Low-Dutch of Sa- 
lomon de Monchy, M. D, 8ve. Pr. 3s. Cadell. 


The direétions in this pamphlet are no more than to kill all 
the infected cattle within twenty-four hours, and fo prevent 
the contagion from reaching the Sound. 


32. Virtues of Britith Herbs. With the Hifiory, Defcription, and 
Figures, of the feveral Kinds; an Account of the Difeafes, they 
ewill cure; the Method of giving them; and Management of . the 
Patients in each Difeafe, &c. By John: Hill, M.D. 8wo. Pr. 
1s. 6¢. Baldwin. . 


This: pamphlet contains no account of the virtues of ‘herbs 
which were not formerly known: ' but as it gives a general idea 
of the qualities of a few of the moft efficacious fimples of 
our own country, it may be, in fome degree, ufeful to private 


families. 


33- Remarks on the Compofition, Ufe, and Effe&s of the Extra&,of 
Lead of Mr. Goulard, and of bis Vegeto-Mineral Water. By 
G. Arnaud, M. D. 12mo. Pr. 1s. Elmiley. 


In a former Review *, we gave an account of’ Mr. Gon- 
lard’s ‘Treatife on the Extract of Lead; a medicine fo much 
celebrated in many external diforders. ‘Thefe remarks of Mr. 
Arnaud relate chiefly to the method of prefcribing that.medi- 
cine, and are as follow. 

‘ ‘The proper and generally: prefcribed quantity. of ,extrac& 
to a bottle of pure water, is two drachms (five penny. weight) 
if the extract is well made, which quantity. will make-about a 
hundred and ten drops. Now if we. fuppofe the: bottle to 
weigh twenty-nine Troy ounces, and a_glais of water to weigh 
about three ounces, the quantity of extrac, according :to the 
proportion given by Mr. Goulard, would exceed, or at Jeaft 
be equal to: that of the vegeto-mineral water prefcribed by 
him for common ufes; when, on the contrary, the. quantity 
ought to be diminifhed confiderably. ‘So that L would recom- 
. mend, in inflammations-of the eyes, to put. only two dropsiof 
the extraa& to every ounce of -water, and: the fame proportion 
to be obferved in. all cafes,, where.the fenfibility. of the part is 
equally delicate, efpecially fince Mr. Goulard has brought his 
extract to fo great a degree of perfection.’ 

¢ Mr. Goulard does not recommend his pomatum in opthal- 
mies, and I think with great reafon ; greafy and-oleagenous 
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* See vol. xxvil. p. 357- 
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fubftances are always dangerous in ‘inflammations of ‘the eyes, 


and erifipelatous complaints, though they are equally advife- 


_gble for thofe of the ears: he ought to. have ‘recommended 


the frequent wafhing the eyes, externally with the vegeto-mi- 


neral water, and keeping a bolfter conftantly.on them, well 


wetted with that water. This I have conftantly | pra@ifed 
with fuccefs, but you muft be careful always to'add fome 
brandy, and even that which is camphorated. ‘This omiffion, 
on the.part of the author in his firft prefcription, gives an air 
of objcurity to the lait part of his fecond paragraph, by put- 
ting you in mind there of the neceflity of making: ufe of brandy 
in the fecond prefcription, as well as in the firft; .a circum: 
ftance he has entirely omitted. Let it be rameibed: that cam- 
phorated brandy on all occafions is to be preferred to: the:non- 
camphorated, as 1 fhall endeavour to prove in the following 
article. 

‘ It is my opinion, that in thefe cafes, in which the:author 
recommends the ufe of camphire, one of the mot -antiphlo- 


giftic, and antifpafmodic medicines in. phyfic:or furgery, he 


does not prefcribe it in large quantiies enough. Camphirevis 
one of thofe medicines we ufe too {paringly, not being fuffi- 
ciently converfant in its effects, which are always wonderful, 
whether made ufe of externally or internally. I would recom- 
mend a work of Mr. Pouteau, intitled, Melangie de Chirurgie, 
which would convince any one of the good qualities of this 
drug. I-know an Englifh gentleman, who not only. preferves 
himfelf from, but cures himfelf of many complaints by the ufe 


_ of camphire, of which he takes inwardly a large quantity ; 
.and always carries about him a box of it. When I make ufe 


of this with the extract of Saturn, it is in large quantities,’ 
and with fome precautions different from thofe of Mr. Goulard. 
If it is, given in finall quantities, it has no effe&; when mixed 
with pomatums, ccrates, liniments, it is obliged to undergo 
the heat of fire, by which means the volatile parts of it are 
evaporated; what remains of them, infenfibly paffes away, 
fo that in a few days none is Jeft, Whenever the vegeto-mi- 
neral water is made ufe of, I would recommend the fame quan- 
tity of camphorated brandy, as the author prefcribes of that 
which is net camphorated. This camphorated brandy thould 
be kept in-a bottle well. corked; you’ muft be careful likewife 
to fill it up now and then, and fee that the camphire you 
make ufe of for this purpofe is not too dry, but that it is 
freth, oily, and of .a ftrong perfume.’ 


34. The 
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34- The Mefliah. In nine Books. By John Cameron. 8s. 
‘Pr. 41. Robinfon aad Roberts. Sit tage 


This work is formed upon the plan of thofe mongrel-com- 
pofitions, thofe gallimaufries of facred hiftory and romance, 
which have been lately imported from Germany. 

Mr. Cameren paraphrafes the Scriptures in this manner : 

* As foon as they had arrived, Judas approaches with a 
countenance full of guilty confufion ; he falutes his Mafter ; he 
embraces and kifles him with all the outward demonftrations of 
honour and refpeét. ‘In this manner he is pointed out to the 
multitude, and diltinguifhed from the reft of his difciples. Im- 
mediately with drawn fwords, and a great number of ftaves 
lifted high, the enraged mob gathered around him; while he, 
with a voice of mildnefs and majefty, thus befpoke the trai- 
tor: Judas, is this your friendfhip to me? Do you betray your 
Mafter with a kifs? The perfidious wretch ftood confounded, 
and the crowd for a little time remained in awful fufpence. 
Then he afked whom they feught; they told him, it was Je- 
fus of Nazareth: To which he replicd, I am the very man 
you feek. At thefe words, to fhew .how awful goodnefs is 
when we mean to injure it, and how eafily he could have baf- 
fled the moft daring attempts againft his life, a divine power 
unbraced their nerves, deprived them in a moment of all their 
ftrength, and threw them proftrate on the ground. Then 

had they perifhed in their impious attempts ; ‘but he had com- 
paffion upon them, and fuftered them to arife. As foon as 
they had recovered, he afked them again, Whom feek ye? 
They replied, Jefus of Nazareth : then, faid he, I am the 
man; and therefore, if your defigns are againft me, let thefe 
my diiciples depart without any moleftation. At thefe words 
Malchas, a fervant of the High Prieft, itretched out his hand 
to lay hold upon him; while Peter, tranfported with the moft 
impetuous and precipitate zeal, drew his fword, and aiming at 
Malchas with a defign to cleave his head afunder, .he made a 
violent ftrcke ; but miffing the head, he cut off his right ear : 
upon which, fpeedy vengeance would have dyed the garden 
with Simon’s blood, had not his Mafter, who formerly calmed 

the raging deep, at this time quieted the tumult of the people ; 
for turning to Malchas, he faid, Patience, young man, excufe 
the rafhneis of my difciple, Ill heal the wound ; then touch- 
ing his ear, the effufion of blood was ftopped, the pain in- 
ftantly gone, and all was found and whole.’ 

By this extra& the reader will perceive, that Mr. Cameron’s 
production is not fuperior to thofe of his predeceffors, either in 
elegance of itile, or propriety of fentiment. 
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